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This is where I came in At no time could the late 
Adolph Hitler coo you more melliflously, like the dove 
of peace, than just before or just after one of his aggres- 
sions. The Munich settlement satisfied his “last territorial 
demand in Europe.” Even as he was assuring Belgium, 
in May, 1940, that the idea of invasion was far from his 
mind, the Luftwaffe was warming up its engines for the 
bombing of Brussels. Somehow, people believed him, 
although his intentions were writ large in Mein Kampf 
for all who cared to read them. These reflections are 
inspired by Stalin’s replies to the correspondent of the 
London Sunday Times on September 24. A new war? 
Stalin does not believe in it: “The noise is being raised 
about a ‘new war’ mainly by military-political scouts. . . .” 
But last May Day he warned the Russian people: “We 
should not forget for a single minute the intrigues of 
international reaction, which is hatching plans of a new 
war.” Does he believe in the 
friendly and lasting collaboration of the Soviet 
Union and western democracy, despite the existence 
of ideological discord, and in friendly competition 
between the two systems of which Wallace spoke in 
his speech? 
He does, “unconditionally,” at least as of September 24. 
That, however, was not his mind as of last February 9. 
Then, he declared flatly: 
It would be incorrect to think that the war arose 
accidentally or as a result of the fault of some of the 
statesmen. Although these faults did exist, the war 
arose in reality as the inevitable result of the devel- 
opment of the world economic and political forces 
on the basis of monopoly capitalism. 
Stalin, like Hitler, is willing to talk peace so long as such 
talk confuses the opposition and gets him his way. But 
there is a surer test of peace-loving intent: adherence to 
the pledged word and to the principles of the UN 
Charter. That is a test Mr. Stalin has yet to pass. 


Churchill at Zurich The oft-proposed and long de- 
bated idea of a United States of Europe received new 
impetus from Winston Churchill’s ringing address on 
September 19 before the University of Zurich. As “sov- 
ereign remedy” for the present chaos, Mr. Churchill sum- 
moned the nations to “re-create the European family, 
or as much of it as we can, and to provide for it a struc- 
ture under which it can dwell in peace, in safety and 
in freedom.” As first step towards such a structure Mr. 
Churchill called for a partnership between France and 
Germany; and a federated Germany, in his opinion 
might be a part of the plan. “There is no reason,” he 
took care to note, “why a regional organization of 
Europe should in any way conflict with the world or- 
ganization of the United Nations”; indeed, “our con- 
stant aim must be to build and fortify the strength of 
the United Nations organization.” Mr. Churchill called 


for a mighty “act of faith” in the possibility of a united 
Europe. That act of faith, which seemed hopeless a few 
months ago, is today rendered possible by rapid growth 
of the Christian Democratic idea as a unifying factor 
in European politics; the emergence of the Christian con- 
science, and the crushing majorities with which the Eu- 
ropean peoples have one by one registered their fear and 
abhorrence of communism’s advance. What concrete form 
such a re-created unity of Europe might take is a matter 
for political scientists to discuss. But none can dispute 
Mr. Churchill’s fundamental idea, that the time has come 
for the people of Europe, led by France and Germany 
working together, to assemble and combine as best they 
may. 


Defiated Wages Beneath the current labor unrest, 
which exploded recently into strikes in the maritime and 
trucking industries and which seems certain to set off 
a new wave of wage demands this winter, lies the very 
human problem of making family income keep pace with 
outgo. Snap judgments about the selfishness of organized 
labor fail to take into account the economic squeeze, re- 
sulting from sharp increases in prices, in which workers 
find themselves today. That the workers really need the 
extra money they are demanding was convincingly 
shown by figures released last month by the conservative 
National Industrial Conference Board. According to this 
subsidiary of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
“real” weekly earnings in manufacturing industries— 
where wages are higher than in service industries— 
dropped 4.8 per cent during July. Over a twelve-month 
period they have declined 9.3 per cent. And the cheapen- 
ing of the dollar is only one factor threatening the living 
standards of workers. Others are the terrific impact on 
the weekly pay envelope of downgrading and loss of 
overtime. What these amount to can be appreciated only 
if one realizes that, whereas hourly earnings in July were 
7.9 per cent above the 1945 level, weekly earnings fell 
2.9 per cent below it. Before losing patience with labor’s 
wage demands, ask yourself whether you can make ends 
meet these days on $47.58 per week—before taxes. 


Rumblings in the CIO The day after columnist 
Edwin Lahey of the Chicago Daily News, close friend 
of Philip Murray, broke the story that the CIO Presi- 
dent was considering resigning at the national conven- 
tion in November, the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers assembled in Cleveland for its 
forty-second convention. The timing of the story about 
Mr. Murray’s plans had no reference to the Cleveland 
convention, but what went on at Cleveland should not be 
lightly dissociated from the indecision of the CIO leader 
to seek re-election. There an insurgent right-wing group 
failed by the narrow margin of less than forty votes in 
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an earnest effort to bar Communists, along with Fascists 
and Nazis, from holding office in the union. Although 
Reid Robinson, pro-communist president of the IUMMS, 
managed to retain control of the convention, he risked 
losing his job to a right-wing slate in the referendum 
scheduled for November 1. The fight in Mine, Mill and 
Smelter, long a Red Fascist stronghold, followed a week 
later by President John Green’s denunciation of com- 
munist conniving at the Marine Workers’ convention, 
provided further evidence that this issue was headed for 
a showdown at the national CIO convention. For many 
months Mr. Murray’s sense of organizational loyalty, 
which seemed to indicate the necessity of peace within 
the CIO, has been in conflict with his admitted opposi- 
tion to communism. Observers wondered whether this 
inner conflict, in addition to questions of health and 
overwork, may not have moved the CIO chief to con- 
sider stepping down. Whatever the truth of this specu- 
lation, and of others, it was certain that the next six or 
eight weeks would be as critical for the CIO as was the 
period during the Hitler-Stalin pact. 


Polish-German Frontiers Flaunted principles have 
the embarrassing habit of rising to plague the flaunter. 
Ir all the tortuous struggles for peace, nothing will be 
a harder nut to crack than the question of the German- 
Polish boundaries. Yet upon its cracking depend to no 
small extent the peace of Europe and American honor. 
It will be tremendously hard because we are trying now 
to redeem principles we treated too off-handedly at Yalta 
and Potsdam. There we were brought to accede to a 
Russian-Polish land grab which vitiated the Atlantic 
Charter’s statements barring territorial aggrandizement 
and the subjection of peoples to governments not of their 
choosing. To reimburse Poland for her lands yielded to 
Russia, we allowed Poland to occupy parts of eastern 
Germany containing some nine million Germans and 
producing food for some 17 millions—a quarter of the 
whole population. We yielded to the transfer of that Ger- 
man population into a shrunken Germany. We did not, 
it is true, completely capitulate on principle; we wrote 
into various agreements the statement that Germany’s 
final eastern boundaries would be fixed only at the peace 
settlement; we expressed the wish that all population 
transfers be accomplished in an orderly fashion. But in 
yielding as far as we did, we winked at bringing about 
a situation which makes a self-sufficient Germany almost 
an impossibility, which compromises our integrity and 
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which, frankly, seems for the time being to be insoluble. 


Lange-Molotov Barefacedness In admitting, how- 
ever, that our initial weakness has brought about the 
impasse, we must stand firm to protest the statements 
that Mr. Byrnes’ Stuttgart speech has brought forth from 
Soviet V. M. Molotov and Polish Oscar Lange. Both 
have claimed that there is no possibility of reopening the 
question of Poland’s western frontiers and that the Big 
Four so decided. The record is as follows: On June 5, 
1945, in the Allied Statement of the Occupation of Ger- 
many, the four Powers declared: “the assumption . . . 
of the said authority and powers, does not effect the an- 
nexation of Germany. . . . the four powers will hereafter 
determine the boundaries of Germany or any part there- 
of.” The Yalta Conference of February, 1945 stated: 
The three heads of government consider that the 
opinion of the new Polish Provisional Government 
. . . Should be sought . . . on the extent of these 
concessions [the eastern, or Curzon, line] and that 
the final delimitation of the western frontiers of 
Poland should await the peace conference. 


The Potsdam Conference stated: 
The Conference examined a proposal by the Soviet 
Government that, pending p a final determination 
of the territorial question at the settlement 
[the Koeni area should be under Russian con- 
trol] . . . the Conference has agreed in principle to 
the ultimate transfer of this area subject to expert 
examination of the actual frontier . . . the three 
heads of government [after hearing members of the 
Polish Provisional Government, as provided above] 
reaffirm their opinion that the final delimitation of 
the western frontiers of Poland should await the 
peace settlement . . . the three heads agree that, 

ding the final determination of Poland’s western 

Senter {the Oder-Niesse area and part of East 
Prussia]should be under the administration of the 
Polish state. 

In face of these repeated and solemn statements, Molotov 

and Lange dare to say that the mere facts of temporary 

administration and population transfer have closed the 

question. If we yield before such brutal and bare-faced 

cynicism, we will be justly tarred with the same brush. 


Soviet Esthetes Under Fire Simultaneously with 
eulogies of the Russian Government for its courageous 
“measures against criminal violations of collective farm 
regulations,” the Moscow radio continues to blast Soviet 
writers, poets, critics and movie-makers. Only recently, 
however, has the Moscow radio received authorization 
from the Politburo to release the text of the new Soviet 
literary credo announced by General Zhdanov last 
August: 
If feudalism and, later on, the bourgeoisie in the 
periods of their flourishing, could create art and lit- 
erature asserting the new systems and praising the 
growth of these systems, then surely our new social- 
ist system, embodying all the best in the history of 
human civilization and culture, is capable of creat- 
ing the most advanced literature, which will leave 
far behind the best creations of olden times. 
The speaker then admonished Soviet writers, “purged” 
of all evil spirits of Western literature, to “shun bour- 




















geoise culture, with its addiction to gangsters, girls and 
adultery.” Curiously enough, the magazine Culture and 
Life severely censures such hitherto unassailably ortho- 
dox papers as Pravda, Izvestia, Komsomolskaya Pravda 
and Trud for their “timid attitude toward Soviet plays,” 
and for their failure to employ the “principles of Bol- 
shevik criticism.” Only a few days ago /zvestia’s editorial 
column reminded Soviet writers that their task is to 
“give a crushing repulse to slanderers attacking Soviet 
culture and socialism, and at the same time to castigate 
the corrupted and corruptive culture of bourgecis so- 
ciety. . . .” Konstantin Simonov, newly appointed secre- 
tary-general of the Union of Soviet Writers, has bitterly 
attacked the American theatre. Strangely enough, only 
three months age he came to America to collect $50,000 
in royalties for his Stalingrad novel, Days and Nights, 
and left New York with three trunks full of American 
“corrupted” merchandise. 


Monopoly and Free Enterprise When before re- 
cessing for the summer the Supreme Court upheld the 
conviction of the “Big Three” in the tobacco industry— 
American, Reynolds and Liggett, Myers—who were con- 
victed of violating the Sherman Anti-trust Act and fined 
a total of $225,000, it was a foregone conclusion that 
other concerns against whom similar action was pending 
would hurry to settle with the Government. This they did 
ten days ago in Federal District Court in Lexington, 
Kentucky, eight of them accepting fines which aggregated 
$45,000. While the tobacco case was being wound up, 
a Federal Court in Danville, Illinois, after weighing tons 
of evidence, convicted the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company, twelve of its subsidiaries and sixteen of its 
officials of conspiring to control a substantial part of 
the nation’s food business. If an appeal to higher courts 
fails, each of the defendants will be faced with possible 
maximum penalties of a $5,000 fine and a year in jail. 
Testifying from the stand, John Hartford, President of 
A&P, justified his business practices in these words: 
“Our company grew to its present size because we be- 
lieved it was better to sell 200 pounds of butter at one 
cent per pound profit than 100 pounds at two cents per 
pound profit.” In the minds of many people this argu- 
ment will exonerate A&P of any wrongdoing. This we 
can understand, provided it is assumed that the ultimate 
purpose of economic activity is to put quality goods in 
the hands of consumers as cheaply as possible. What 
puzzles us is that some of the people who believe this 
are also zealous defenders of a system of free competi- 
tion. Perhaps, using the tobacco and A&P cases as ex- 
amples, the National Economic Council, the Committee 
for Constitutional Government and other reactionary 
“educational” outfits will explain this phenomenon to us. 


Brazil’s Christian Democracy Our biggest good 
neighbor to the south has this month a new Federal 
Constitution, replacing the semi-corporative instrument 
with which President Getulio Vargas was able, since 
1937, to steer the country safely, though often precari- 
ously, through the world depression and war emergency. 


The new organic law, with checks and balances similar 
to ours applied to the executive and legislative powers, 
serves further notice on the world that the cultured and 
highly educated Christian nations of the West have had 
their fill of centralized regimentation, and will be quit of 
economic straitjackets as soon as world trade returns to 
sanity. A large measure of provincial and local autonomy 
is now restored to the sovereign state-units within the 
Estados Unidos do Brasil. Deconcentration is encouraged 
and facilitated in agricultural and industrial sectors of 
the country’s richly diversified economy, on principles 
of “social justice” and in defense of human rights. At 
the same time, and to the same end, the federal preroga- 
tive of socializing key economic enterprise in case of 
need is clearly asserted, as a tempered use of the right 
is clearly forecast. All these, and many other structural 
features of the Estatudo of 1946 reflect unmistakably the 
cardinal elements of the program of Christian Democ- 
racy, inspired largely by the Social Encyclicals, which is 
now being painfully but persistently elaborated by 
parties of the Democratic Center in the Constituent As- 
semblies of France and Italy and elsewhere on the Euro- 
pean continent. Brazil today is blessed with a spiritual 
unity sufficiently compact to make compromise with ab- 
solutism of the Right or Left “strategically” unnecessary. 
Christian Democracy has been a muffled ideal through 
the turbulent half-century of experiment that has been 
Brazil’s history since General Fonseca failed to make 
operative the first republican constitution of 1890. The 
new Charter would seem, finally, to guarantee ample 
breathing space and free play to the political genius of 
one of the world’s great free Christian peoples. 


Safeguarding Party Plurality Misgivings have 
been stirred here and there by a security-clause inserted 
in the Brazilian Constitution approved on September 17, 
which enpowers the state to outlaw any party or group 
“whose programme of action is contrary to a democratic 
regime based on the plurality of parties and on the guar- 
antee of fundamental human rights.” The New York 
Times, for instance, is fearful that the provision may 
prove a two-edged weapon “which swings on a dubious 
definition of what a democratic regime may be.” It 
would appear to us, on the contrary, that the exact notion 
of democracy has been further clarified, and the regime 
more effectively safeguarded, by the plain implication, 
particularly stressed by Christian Democracy every- 
where, that no real democracy is possible without a 
plural-party parliament, and no republic viable without 
guarantees of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
Totalitarians of every shade and shape agree on the strat- 
egy of the “one-party” line and list. Brazil seems to have 
found a way (as we have not) to determine which parties 
are legitimate and which subversive, on a very simple 
test. The Times is disturbed by the fear that a communist 
or other dictatorship which managed to seize power 
might use the clause in question to outlaw other parties 
arbitrarily. Doubtless it would; but by that time the Con- 
stitution itself wouldn’t matter among “comrades” any- 
way. The outlaw clause is designed precisely to prevent 
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any such seizure of power. By way of coincidence, the 
Holy Father, speaking by radio on September 20 in 
praise of Switzerland’s democracy, contrasted it with 
other regimes (easily identified) where “true democracy 


is supplanted by totalitarian methods of a party.” 


Rural Life at Green Bay When the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference assembles at Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, on October 11 for a five-day session, it will be 
the first full-dress, national get-together of conference 
members since the Peoria meeting of 1942. While the 
intervening years witnessed no diminution of rural life 
activity, they did entail restrictions on the scope of 
annual conventions. This year Bishop Bona of Green Bay 
finds himself playing host to approximately thirty 
bishops, some thousand clergy and sisters and an inde- 
terminate number of laity, coming from all parts of the 
United States and Canada. The importance of this year’s 
conference—and it is singularly significant—springs from 
the determination of members to find a Christian and 
economically sound answer to questions of the world’s 
hungry and homeless. Thousands, rather millions, who 
lack the basic necessities of life and find national doors 
barred to them, look hopefully in the direction of 
America’s fertile acres. These should be able to yield 
them some food and space for a shelter above their heads. 
We need hardly mention the distressing plight of many 
domestic urban proletarians, who find food and a roof 
so elusive as to be almost out of reach. While recognizing 
that the days of initial immigration and the prairie 
frontier are over, many NCRLC members have come to 
feel that both our agriculture and our charity would 
prosper were we to admit a number of refugees under 
the category of potential family-size farmers. Even apart 
from the question of more farms, they know that there 
is room in uncongested and productive rural areas for 
further settlement of American Catholics and of outcasts 
from abroad. Today these people are crowded into cities 
or overpopulated lands where there is neither space nor 
the will to allow them the health, the life and the culture 
to which they have a right. The Green Bay convention 
will think of this and related problems, the answers to 
which add up to one conclusion—that even today, despite 
technical difficulties, the good earth and broad acres 
should be the home of more of our people than is now 
the case. 


Farm Price Policy Again Whoever, in enthusiastic 
innocence or sheer sense of duty, tackles the problem of 
agricultural prices soon finds himself involved in num- 
berless difficulties. For one thing, he learns there just 
isn’t one solution to the problem. Farmers are finding 
that right now, as a record year brings in bumper crops 
of certain items. Potatoes, for example, are so plentiful 
that maintaining the support prices promised under the 
Steagall amendment has proved quite a problem. Actually 
the Government is going into the market in some areas 
and buying surpluses at $1.55 a hundredweight just to 
keep the potato farmers from losing heavily on their 
investment. In former seasons the same procedure had to 
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be resorted to in the case of eggs and hogs. Farmers 
know that this is one way of protecting their reasonable 
income. They also know that plenty of people are not 
getting the food they need and desire, both here and 
abroad, and that much of the surpluses purchased to 
support prices will go to waste. An Iowa editor, writing 
on the subject, recently suggested that it would be better 
to let the farm products sell at depressed prices and then 
for the Government to make up the difference in direct 
subsidies. But not so long ago to practically all farmers, 
and still today to most, the idea of subsidies is anathema. 
All want some guarantee on their income. All seem to 
recognize that this is possible only if Government gives 
it to them. Yet neither traditional parity prices, nor the 
type of supports envisioned in present legislation, nor a 
free market with rigidly controlled production, have 
proved adequate answers. More and more farmers come 
to realize this as the thought of the world’s hungry leads 
them to ponder. A World Food Board and domestic com- 
modity credit corporations may indeed stabilize prices 
of storable crops with relative ease. But with the perish- 
ables they are almost at a complete loss, and with the 
semi-perishables, such as potatoes and eggs, they are 
not much less so. It is time we got busy on the really 
dificult questions of postwar agricultural price policy. 


Non Tali Auxilio! It’s a famous phrase, even if an- 
cient, and it has been sent resounding round the world 
on a number of historic occasions. The other day six 
U. S. Jewish organizations hurled it at the Protestant 
and its editors. Non tali auxilio! “Help we need, and 
badly, but not your infamous help!” “Rather shall we 
fight alone, and if need be die, than suffer the disgrace 
of depending on you for defense!” The rejection of the 
Protestant by the Jewish groups is pregnant with this 
meaning: 
While its solicitations of funds are ostensibly for 
the purpose of combating anti-Semitism, it has con- 
tributed to intergroup dissension . . . obstructed 
the development of good intergroup relations in the 
United States . . . and made irresponsible and mali- 
cious attacks upon Jewish agencies, national and 
local. 
These charges were made by the National Community 


Relations Advisory Council, representing the American 
Jewish Committee, the American Jewish Congress, B’nai 
Brith, the Jewish Labor Committee, the Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States and the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. The Protestant’s support is, as the 
Council well said “inimical to the interests of the Jewish 
community in America.” AMERICA readers will remem- 
ber its vicious attack on the patriotism of Cardinal 
(then Archbishop) Spellman on the occasion of his visit 
to the European theatre of war in 1943. (“Insult to an 
Archbishop,” June 5, 1943). In February, 1944, Fred- 
erick Woltman of the New York World Telegram ex- 
posed the Protestant’s faithful following of the com- 
munist party line. It would clear the air if representative 
Protestant groups would follow the example of their 
Jewish brethren and dissociate themselves publicly from 
this magazine, which bears a name they hold in honor. 
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Washineton Front 








From Congressmen beating canebrake and cornfield for 
November votes come rumblings of a move to scuttle the 
Congressional reorganization plan adopted in the last 
session. Some of the law-giving brethren, it seems, might 
be glad to accept the $5,000 salary increase they voted 
themselves and forget about consolidation of overlapping 
committees, wiping out of numerous juicy chairmanships, 
registering of lobbyists and so on. 

The move isn’t organized yet, but it is sufficiently 
vocal to indicate a test of strength on the issue when 
the Eightieth Congress convenes in January. Although 
the House Democratic leadership never was enthusiastic 
about reorganizing, it is unlikely that the scuttling move 
could succeed. Certainly it will not if the public is awake. 

The fact is that, while the able Messrs. LaFollette and 
Monroney probably got everything they could have when 
Congress voted the reform, reorganization should go 
further in the days ahead. For example, the seniority 
system, by which many a political hack comes to the 
chairmanship of some of the most powerful committees 
in Congress, should be overthrown. 

It is outside the field of structural organization, but 
a job many would like to see accomplished would relate 
to overhauling the House Un-American Affairs Commit- 


tee. A thorough personnel overturning is the real need. 

Existence of this committee always has been a bitter 
fighting issue between so-called “liberals” and those who 
have favored it. There was no wish to add to the difficul- 
ties of passage of the Congressional modernization law 
with a row on “ideological” grounds. The committee 
remains one of the two or three in the House where 
dual membership is permitted—that is, members may 
sit on this committee plus another of the major commit- 
tees growing out of consolidations. 

That apparently means that the Mississippi statesman, 
Rep. John Rankin, could take the important veterans’ 
affairs committee chairmanship to which seniority en- 
titles him, and still be on the Un-American Affairs Com- 
mittee. And the trouble with this committee has been 
John Rankin, and before him men like Martin Dies 
of Texas and Joe Starnes of Alabama. 

Appointments to this committee, with a few exceptions, 
have been uniformly second-rate, and it has been easy for 
the Communists—now getting steadily bolder—to dis- 
credit it. Until demagogs and show-offs are pushed off 
its membership, it will continue to miss fulfilling its 
function in an important investigative field. 

When the boys get together in January for the com- 
mittee overhauling, it would be a happy circumstance if 
this committee could be given a string of new members 
—men of calibre, diligent and fair fact-finders. It is no 
job for loud-mouths and witch-hunters. 

CHARLES LUCEY 





Underscorings 








General Ira C. Eaker’s thanks to “the priests of all coun- 
tries” for their willing and often heroic assistance to 
Allied airmen, recalls the fact that the invariable direc- 
tion to airmen during the war was simply and eloquently: 
When forced to land in enemy territory, seek a Catholic 
priest. The General’s thanks are a Congressional Medal 
of Honor for thousands. 

P It is reported by the National Laywomen’s Retreat 
Movement that closed retreats for women increased from 
405 in 1939 to 720 in 1945, and the number of retreat- 
ants from 20,500 to 46,500. Chicago sponsored the first 
congress of the National Laywomen’s Retreat Movement, 
in 1936; succeeding congresses met at Boston in 1937, 
New York in 1939, Providence, R. I. in 1941 and St. 
Louis in 1943. This year’s congress will convene in Phil- 
adelphia from October 11 to 13. 

> Manhattan College, New York, is inaugurating a new 
Department of Labor-Management in its School of Busi- 
ness Administration. Brother C. Justin, F.S.C., director 
of the new department, announces that twelves courses 
will be offered; among them, International Labor Move- 
ments, Trade Unionism, Industrial Relations, Job Analy- 
sis and Wage Policies, Labor Law, Labor Problems. . . . 


St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, began a Labor School 
with the opening of the fall term. 

> To its Sunday morning “Hour of Faith” (ABC) and 
its Sunday evening “Catholic Hour” (NBC), the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men added a third radio pro- 
gram on October 3. Called “Faith in Our Time,” it will 
be heard on Thursday mornings at 10:15 over the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System. 

> Eighty-two students have enrolled in the School for 
Delayed Vocations, recently opened by the New England 
Jesuits in Boston. The students come from 18 States; 
75 are former servicemen; of those who have indicated 
a choice of vocation, 41 are preparing for the diocesan 
priesthood and 26 for various religious orders. 

> Chicago’s City Council designated September 24 as 
Mercy Day in honor of the centenary of the work of the 
Sisters of Mercy in Chicago, where they conduct a col- 
lege, 9 high schools, 46 grade schools, 8 hospitals, 6 
nurses’ training schools, 3 sanitariums, 4 houses for 
business women and 2 homes for the aged. 

P A 50-page booklet, “The Old Faith and Old Glory,” is 
being issued by the Archdiocese of Santa Fe to com- 
memorate the centenary of the coming of the Stars and 
Stripes to Santa Fe and to record Catholic growth, 1846- 
1946. . . . A new retreat house for men, under direction 
of the Jesuit Fathers, was opened in early October on 
the Corning Estate near Albany, N. Y. It is the Jesuits’ 
fourteenth retreat house in the United States. A.P.F. 
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Kadiorials 








Three years after 


Three years have now passed since leading representa- 
tives of the three major religious groups in this country 
agreed on a common statement towards a moral basis 
for world peace. On October 7, 1943, there was issued, 
in seven points, but with separate preambles by Cath- 
olic, Protestant and Jewish signers, a “Declaration on 
World Peace.” This statement, in the words of the Cath- 
olic preamble, embraced the “minimum requirements of 
a peace which Christians could endorse as being fair to 
all men.” The seven points embodied principles of the 
moral law and their prime applications to the world 
problems of ‘our day. 

This statement was issued out of the conviction that 
the three religious sections of our population could and 
should give leadership in this country by pointing out 
the moral ends and moral imperatives that the problem 
of world peace involved. It was a specimen of successful 
agreement, among groups otherwise divided, against the 
common perils that threatened our civilization. It was 
inspired in part by similar examples coming from Eng- 
land, from occupied Europe and even from Nazi Ger- 
many. 

The significance of the statement lay as much in its 
content as in the sponsorship. It invoked upon the Ameri- 
can people a realization of their duties in the interna- 
tional scene. The fifth point, particularly, with its em- 
phasis on international institutions to maintain peace 
with justice, may well have been a deciding factor en- 
abling our country to proceed with plans for the United 
Nations. But it was also a warning to our policy-makers 
that religious groups could not be “counted out” in 
making decisions. 

A perusal of the seven points shows that all of them 
have in greater or less degree been accepted as basic 
principles, although a long road must be trod before they 
are implemented in any satisfactory way. A strong effort 
is being made today towards the implementation of 
human rights. The rights of oppressed minorities are 
being written into the peace treaties in Paris. The de- 
pendent peoples have received hope and encouragement 
from the Philippines and India. Economic collaboration 
among nations is accepted as a key to world peace. The 
United Nations exists to fulfil the functions of develop- 
ing international law and to supervise international 
security. 

It would be fantastic and premature to imagine, least 
of all today, that our work is done, simply because these 
principles have been accepted in theory or even put into 
practice. The religious leaders who took the initiative in 
preparing and issuing the Declaration on World Peace 
had no illusions that a mere statement on their part, no 
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matter how widely circulated, would be enough. Nor did 
they have any illusion that the deference paid to their 
views by governmental authorities (particularly while 
the war was on and there was no way of testing their 
sincerity in actual practice) was a sure sign that inter- 
national diplomacy, secularized through and through, 
had reformed itself. If anything, the developments of the 
past months seem to indicate that these same religious 
leaders are seeing that the ground gained by this spec- 
tacle of their united convictions is now being lost as we 
contend with the downward trend characteristic of every 
postwar era. 

If the first point of the Declaration, in whica it is 
declared that nations are “subject to the sovereignty of 
God and to the moral law which comes from God,” man- 
aged to seep, however little, into the thought processes of 
international diplomacy, then the statement of three years 
ago will have borne rich fruit. If the Declaration had 
no other effect than to impress upon the world that for- 
eign policy has a moral relevance and that religion is 
not just a “social force” to be used by politicians only 
when it suits them, it will have performed a mission that 
can have incalculable results down the years. 

But have we lost the momentum that we gained during 
the war? If the world we see emerging from the war 
lacks morality and religion, one reason may be that 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews are not so active in urg- 
ing the moral imperatives of a just peace as they were 
on October 7, 1943. 


Everybody’s ‘“‘holy 
war 99 


Nothing but good can come from the sharpening up, in 
parliament, pulpit and press, of the fundamental conflict 
in human ideals which has brought atheistic communism 
and Christian Democracy to grips at long last on Europe’s 
political battlefield. The more clearly the positive intel- 
lectual and moral issue is drawn by the teachers and 
statesmen, with political irrelevancies, clichés and preju- 
dices laid aside for the “duration,” the easier it will be 
for all men of good will to appreciate and accept the 
personal and collective challenge which they now face 
everywhere in the world, whether they labor and vote 
at home or in the UN or the Peace Conference. 
Nevertheless, the irrelevancies, the clichés and the 
prejudice persist, impeding understanding and counsel. 
Christian Democracy’s positive program of social and 
political reforms, in the national and international fields 
has received a good deal less than impartial reporting— 
to say nothing of the propaganda it merits—from our 
non-Catholic American publicists and preachers. Com- 














munism has fared much better. Paul Hutchinson’s sym- 
pathetic coverage of the CD forces at work rebuilding 
Western Europe, published in Life for September 23 
(“Does Europe Face a Holy War?”) fell en us like a 
revelation. Why hadn’t we been told that communism has 
met a live and positive answer in every liberated country 
of Europe, and that the answer was so nearly like our 
own? The fact is that we have been told, for nearly a 
hundred years. But the message of Christian Democracy 
has come to us clouded by disastrous, sometimes delib- 
erate and always inexcusable misconceptions. It has been 
variously defined and dismissed as a Catholic defense 
mechanism against all liberal social thought, an ecclesi- 
astical party with socialistic overtones, and a handy arm 
in the Vatican diplomatic arsenal. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s article, doubtless unintentionally, 
contrives to repeat much of this indictment in subtle and 
dramatic form. Not a single count is true. From Ozanam 
through Toniolo, Vogelsang and La Tour du Pin to 
Sturzo, Bidault and De Gasperi, CD has never deserted 
the non-confessional plane or abandoned the positive 
campaign for integral social justice in face of any ad- 
versary to the Right or Left. If many American Protes- 
tants have been more reluctant than their European con- 
fréres to give unreserved support to a movement which 
embodies the best features of their several peace plans 
and declarations for world order, the Vatican-bogey is 
largely to blame. As late as June of this year the Christian 
Century (of which Mr. Hutchinson is an editor) was 
saying No to the obvious because the Holy Father had 
pointed it out: 

But what is Protestantism to do? Take up a neutral 
position in this conflict which the Pope is launch- 
ing in the name of Christianity? The conflict will 
eventually so shake the Western world that no re- 
lizious groups can stay out of it. Should Protestants, 
in view of ine Catholic record on religious liberty, 
repudiate the Pope’s claim to be acting as a cham- 
pion of freedom and take the communist side? That 
is equally impossible, for if the communist triumph 
ever becomes co:nplete there will be no place left 
for religion. Nevertheless, in whatever efforts Protes- 
tants may make to protect human freedom and the 
rights of relizion against the encroachments of the 
totalitarian state, they must be on their guard against 
appearing, to be nothing more than minor appen- 
dages of the Vatican’s shock troops. 


Perhape it would be better to drop the “holy war” pyro- 
technics altogether, in deference to such tender sensi- 
Yilities. 

But Christian Democracy’s crusade for social justice, 
for human rights and communal, will remain a holy 
struggle for those to whom the rights and destiny of 
the human person are sacred things. No Church has 
launched this crusade, though its plan of action stems 
from the solid realism of the papal social encyclicals. 
But communicants of all the churches (and of the Syna- 
gogue) are directly involved, as the Christian Century 
makes plain, in its success or failure. We owe our brother 
Christian Democrats the grace of recognition, sympathy 
and cooperation in an obviously common cause. The 
challenge to all of us is plain. We must commit ourselves, 


our prayer, labor and sacrifice, to positive, responsible 
Christianity in action, or haul our banners down before 
its mortal enemy. 


Peronismo and 


communism 


Establishment this month of thought-control agencies in 
Argentina reminds us that we in the United States have 
only begun to read in the strange book which the advent 
of the Perén government has opened in South America. 
It is time we take a few lessons if our Good Neighbor 
policy is to salvaged and restored to a working basis, 
after the blows which it suffered from Secretary Welles’ 
resignation in 1943 up to and including our Blue Book 
on Argentina in February, 1946. 

Fortune magazine for August of this year contained 
the following startling statement, in a review of the Good 
Neighbor situation by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.: 


Peronismo and communism are now united on an 
anti-U. S. platform—a unity that in many places is 
leading to working collaboration. Always sensitive 
to political realities, the Argentine Communist Party 
is changing its line (though, like Mr. Braden, it 

denies that the Perén victory has affected its policy) . 

Communists, for example, supported the Perén-in- 

spired March meat-packing strikes with such disci- 

plined enthusiasm that the Peronista La Epoca com- 
mented bitterly. 

Peron, Mr. Schlesinger went on to say, will not hook 
up unreservedly with the Communists. He needs Church 
support and the help of other Latin countries too much 
to do that. Nevertheless, he is “seeking a new counter- 
weight to the U. S.” 


So long as Perén and the Communists agree in wish- 
ing to destroy U. S. influence in South America they 
will join hands on many specific anti-U. S. issues. 
Together or apart, they present a fundamental threat 
to the Good Neighbor system and to U. S. security. 
If this collusion of the semi-fascist dictator and the 
Communists were a mere accident, an oddity of the 
political merry-go-round, it might make us still a bit 
cautious, but we should not need to lend it too much 
concern. But there is a much more serious aspect to the 
affair. The very emergence of Perén, with the corre- 
sponding growth in communism’s strength in all the 
Latin American countries, is a sign of a general trans- 
formation in the interior conditions of these countries 
which, if we do not rightly appraise it in the United 
States, can lead to a complete breakdown of our good 
relations and the isolation of the U. S. in the western 
hemisphere. 
Mr. Schlesinger, in this same article, makes this deeper 
aspect of the matter extremely plain: 


The great political fact in Latin America is the 
crumbling of the traditional oligarchies. The con- 
tinent-wide upsurge against the landholders, the po- 
litical bosses, the generals, has taken different forms. 
With Perén in Argentina, with Villaroel in Bolivia, 
with Vargas in Brazil, with Haedo in Uruguay, it 
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becomes a semi-fascist ideology. With Prestes in 
Brazil, with Lombardo Toledano in Mexico, it be- 
comes the manifestation of communism. With Haya 
de la Torre in Peru, Rodriguez Larreta and his gov- 
ernment in Uruguay, Betancourt in Colombia, it 
becomes an honest, groping effort to work out an 
indigenous democracy, oriented against Peronismo 
and communism alike. 

Can anti-communist elements in US labor muster suf- 
ficient strength to break the strangle-hold which com- 
munism still maintains over the Latin-American labor 
confederation, CTAL? Can our Government rise to a 
sense of what are the real economic and political neces- 
sities of our common hemisphere? Where the Church is 
working for democracy and social reform in those coun- 
tries, will it receive understanding and cooperation from 
Catholics in the United States? On the answer to these 
and many other questions depends the question whether 
our country can give effective help toward liberty and 
good government in the western hemisphere. 


American Slav 
congress 


All things considered, it was an amazing gathering that 
convened in Madison Square Garden on the night of 
September 22. To be fully appreciated it has to be set 
in its context and seen against its background. 

The background is one of deteriorating American- 
Russian relations. For months past there has been fric- 
tion at almost every point of contact. The press of Russia 
and its satellites has been pouring out denunciations and 
accusations against the United States. Our insistence on 
standing by our pledge of free elections in Poland is 
called an intolerable invasion of the rights of a sovereign 
state. Tito’s airmen shoot down an unarmed transport 
with the loss of five American lives. 

The context is that of the Wallace-Byrnes affair. After 
months of conciliatory methods and frustrated attempts 
at agreement, the United States finally decided to take a 
firmer line. Whatever value the Soviets might attach to 
their pledged word, we meant to stand by ours—with or 
without Russian cooperation. A mighty howl arose from 
the comrades, loudly echoed in this country by the Daily 
Worker and such like organs. Into the midst of this 
stepped Mr. Wallace with his ill-advised speech—dealing 
a staggering blow to American policy and prestige. At 
this moment of crisis in our relations with Russia came 
the final meeting, in Madison Square, of the American 
Slav Congress. 

The roster of the meeting was impressive: Oscar Lange, 
Polish Ambassador to the United States; Sava N. Kosan- 
ovitch, Tito’s Ambassador to the United States; General 
Karol Swierczewski, Polish Vice Minister of War; Alex- 
ander Korneichuk and Alexander Yergunov, deputies to 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR—true men all in their 
devotion to Russia and the party line. The crowd—esti- 
mated at 9,000 by the Times and 15,000 by the Daily 
W orker—booed loudly at the mention of our Secretary 
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of State’s name, and applauded every mention of Mr. 
Wallace. Citizen Genét, of French Revolution fame, had 
his shade been in the Garden that night, would surely 
have wondered why President Washington made such a 
fuss about his comparatively small-scale political 
meddling. What he would have thought when a telegram 
from Premier Stalin was read and Marshal Tito’s greet- 
ings were brought to the meeting is anybody’s guess. 

The beating of the Pan-Slav drum and the obvious 
intent of rallying Slavic groups in America behind Rus- 
sia’s foreign policy make an interesting comparison with 
Hitler’s German-American Bund. 

Surely the spectacle of the agents and ambassadors of 
foreign Powers thrusting themselves blatantly into the 
business of mobilizing opinion against our foreign policy 
and in favor of their own is one to give us pause. Is it 
not time that we insisted on some reciprocity in this 
matter? There can be no complaint about injustice if we 
allow the agents of a foreign state the same privileges 
that it accords to ours—or submit them to the same re- 
strictions. If our representatives are not allowed freedom 
of travel by the Soviets, we can insist that their represen- 
tatives stay in Washington. If they reduce the number of 
our representatives, we can reduce theirs in proportion. 
If our representatives may not criticize the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and its policies, in the press and public meetings, 
we can refuse the like privilege to the Soviet representa- 
tives here. We can meet them halfway; but no more than 
half-way. We cannot afford to tolerate such abuses of our 
hospitality as occurred at Madison Square Garden. The 
State Department might well take the matter under 
advisement. 


New South emerging 


That the South—favorite whipping-boy of American 
liberal opinion—is not all Bilbo and Tobacco Road was 
made clear at the sixth annual convention of the Catholic 
Committee of the South held recently in New Orleans. 
“It used to be” said Cardinal Stritch (a Tennessean) to 
the convention, 

that we didn’t recognize our problems in the South; 

it was impolite to mention hen. But now we face 

the problems in all their stark reality and are mak- 

ing efforts to make our Southland a bulwark of 

Christian democracy. 

Quoting Pope Pius XII’s admonition, in a letter to the 
Editor of AMERICA, that social problems must be faced 
with candor and that the answers given by reason and 
Christian principles must be accepted with resolute 
courage, Archbishop Lucey of San Antonio asked: “Have 
we the courage to organize discussion clubs among the 
laity so that they may understand the nature of racial 
injustice?” Would the laity accept the Christian solution 
with “resolute courage” ? 

The presence of David E. Lilienthal of TVA, who re- 
ceived the annual CCS award, of former Governor Sam 
Houston Jones of Texas, of Cardinal Stritch, of thirteen 
bishops and archbishops, shows that there is plenty of 
leadership to bring a flowering of democracy to the South. 

















The guaranteed 
annual wage 


The President of the United States asked the President of 
the CIO what in the latter’s judgment was the single greatest 
cause of unrest among the workers. Mr. Murray replied 

without hesitation and with a single 





Benjamin L. Masse 


word: “Insecurity.” Father Masse dis- 
cusses one possible way to security. 





“The man who first conceived the hourly wage contract 
and imposed it on industry, must have been inspired by 
the devil.” 

The speaker was one of the nation’s top-flight indus- 
trialists and this was not the first time he had shocked 
my native conservatism and aroused my clerical anti- 
pathy to disorder and disturbance of the status quo. 

“If you stop to think of it,” he continued, “from the 
hourly wage arose the practice, once so prevalent in busi- 
ness, of treating labor as a commodity on a supply and 
demand basis. The hourly wage seemed to justify in the 
mind of the employer the brutal system of making the 
workers take the rap for every downswing in the business 
cycle. Since the contract called for so many cents an 
hour for every hour worked, the employer fulfilled the 
contract and satisfied his conscience by paying so many 
cents an hour for every hour worked. If no hours were 
worked, he did not feel obliged to pay anything at all; 
and if he suddenly stopped operations and dismissed the 
worker, that was just one of those things. He cancelled 
orders from his suppliers in exactly the same way.” 

Only the other day I recalled this conversation when 
I read the press account of a speech which Henry Ford 
II, president of the Ford Motor Company, delivered two 
weeks ago before the Economic Club of Detroit. In what 
appeared to be the opening shot in an employer counter- 
offensive against approaching labor demands for a guar- 
anteed annual wage, Mr. Ford warned workers to beware 
of “seductive promises of security” which might en- 
danger their freedom. He suggested that the guaranteed 
annual wage was a “political phony”; that the phrase 
itself implied that someone is “in a position to guarantee 
an annual wage and is merely refusing to do so.” And 
then he continued: 

I doubt very much whether the American wage 

earner really believes that anybody can guarantee 

security in this world. What he really wants is steady 
employment at a fair rate of pay. We at the Ford 

Motor Company are certainly not today in any posi- 

tion to “guarantee an annual wage.” 

Reading that story I remembered something else, too. 
I recalled the afternoon a year or so ago when the chief 
economist of one of our great corporations called to dis- 
cuss a scheme I had proposed, which involved a kind of 
subsidy, to make the guaranteed annual wage more 
palatable to employers. 

“Regardless of the theoretical soundness or unsound- 
ness of your plan,” he said, “so far as American big 
business goes a subsidy is unnecessary and therefore im- 
practical. There is not a major corporation in the United 
States which, if it so desired, could not put wages on a 
guaranteed annual basis tomorrow.” 

I told him that I was skeptical and that it was obvious 
that many industrialists were, also. But he refused to 


back down and added only: “Our talk of course is off 
the record.” That explains the anonymity. 

Mr. Ford’s statement to the Detroit Economic Club is 
interesting on several grounds, but for the purpose of 
this article 1 am concerned only with the attitude it 
reveals. 

A good deal of research has been done on the subject 
of guaranteed annual wages. There is a full length book, 
Guaranteed Annual Wages, written by Jack Chernick and 
George Hellickson and published by the University of 
Minnesota Press. There is a study by Alice Lenore Niel- 
sen, which was prepared in 1944 for the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Division of the National War Labor Board. Inde- 
pendent studies are being made by the Brookings Insti- 
tution and the Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion. The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics has done con- 
siderable down-to-the-earth research on the subject and is 
still working at it. 

Then there is the monumental study which was au- 
thorized by the Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version at the instance of the late President Roosevelt. 
The immediate responsibility for this job lies with a 
subcommittee of the OWMR advisory board under the 
chairmanship of Eric A. Johnston, who retired only this 
year as president of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
The actual work is under the direction of Murray W. 
Latimer, former chairman of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, and Arthur S. Meyer, chairman of the New York 
State Mediation Board. From the following set of ques- 
tions, published last spring in Business Week, a good 
idea of the scope of this undertaking can be obtained: 


1, What degree of employment stability may be ex- 
pected to result from a given degree of production 
regularity ? 

2, What methods have been employed by any indus- 
try to regularize production and to what extent can 
they be adopted by other industries or establish- 
ments ? 

3. Given a particular degree of regularity in pro- 
duction, what further steps in relation to other oper- 
ations are needed to insure corresponding stability 
in employment? 

4, What are the character and volume of costs in- 
volved in regularization and stabilization? 

5. What economic repercussions are likely to result 
from changes in marketing, production or other 
operations? Would they be desirable? 

6. What is the relation of guaranteed annual wage 
plans to other fields which have a relationship to 
employment, to wages and to efforts to stabilize 
employment and income (such as social security, 
minimum wages, taxation, banking and currency, 
and others) ? 


In addition to these scholarly undertakings, there have 
been innumerable articles and editorials in newspapers 
and magazines, most of them within the past two or three 
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years. Quite obviously, then, the guaranteed annuai wage 
idea is no fly-by-night proposal. 

Furthermore, labor’s demand for a guaranteed annual 
wage has not been advanced thoughtlessly, or for bar- 
gaining reasons, or to maneuver employers into an em- 
barrassing position. This charge was made in 1944 when 
CIO President Philip Murray introduced the guaranteed 
annual wage into negotiations with the steel industry. 
At that time AMERICA warned editorially that the steel 
industry would make a mistake if it entered negotiations 
in the belief that Mr. Murray was using the demand for 
a guaranteed wage merely as a bargaining counter. The 
editorial expressed the conviction that he was even more 
serious about this than he was about breaking the “Little 
Steel” formula. The warning was little noticed, but 
events have since substantiated this judgment, which, if 
the truth must be told, required no special acumen on 
the part of the AMERICA staff. 

The story goes back several years to one of those 
waves of widespread labor unrest which periodically 
plague industrial relations in this country. In his office 
in the White House the President of the United States 
asked the President of the CIO what in the latter’s judg- 
ment was the greatest single cause of unrest among the 
workers. Mr. Murray replied without hesitation and with 
a single word: “Insecurity.” “What is your answer to 
this problem?” the late Mr. Roosevelt then asked. And 
Mr. Murray answered: “The guaranteed annual wage.” 

That was the beginning of the present CIO drive for 
the annual wage, and, knowing about the meeting in the 
White House, America had no difficulty about predicting 
Mr. Murray’s strategy. 

But the history of the proposal goes back farther than 
that and was first seriously considered, as far as | know, 
in 1936 in connection with the construction industry, 
where the AFL holds most of the contracts. Following 
six or seven years of sporadic discussion and study, in 
October, 1943, the Labor-Management Planning Com- 
mittee on Postwar Problems of the National Electrical 
Contractors Association and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (AFL) adopted a resolution 
favoring the annual wage and recommended immediate 
experimentation. Here is the pertinent passage: 

Well-established contractors could well enter into 

agreements with local unions guaranteeing full-time 

employment on an annual income basis. Of course 
this implies a certain amount of reserve funds so 
that the local union can be guaranteed payment on 
this basis. If the plan is successful on a local basis, 
it appears to the Planning Committee that it would 
be easy to pass to the annual income form of pay- 


ment on a national scale as the industry progresses 
to closer organization and to more mobility. 


Other AFL unions are interested and other employer 
groups have been just as receptive to the idea as the 
electrical contractors. In addition to the well-known plans 
in effect at the Nunn-Bush Shoe Company, the Geo. A. 
Hormel Company, Sears Roebuck & Company and Proc- 
ter and Gamble, variants of the annual wage are in 
operation in a number of other corporations, including 
such famous companies as Standard Oil of California, 
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Atlantic Refining, Armstrong Cork and Eastman Kodak. 
Even people in Detroit will be surprised to know that 
General Motors once tried what it called an “income 
security” plan. This assured over 80,000 workers at least 
sixty per cent of a standard year’s wage, but with the 
coming of war, when employment was continuous any- 
way, the plan was dropped. 

The Scripps-Howard newspaper chain can scarcely be 
called radical, yet it has placed the full authority of its 
editorial columns behind the guaranteed annual wage. 
Commenting on the late President Roosevelt’s initiative 
in sponsoring a study of the question, its New York 
organ, the World-Telegram, said on March 29, 1945: 


We don’t say you can get the annual wage overnight. 
We do say we need it. 

We need regularity in our economic order—the 
expectation of regular pay for the worker, the ex- 
pectation of regular business for the industrialist, 
the expectation of regular return for the investor. 

We could start with a guaranteed wage. That’s 
why we like F.D.R.’s suggestion to go ahead and 
look into it. 

We have a hunch it’s coming. Not tomorrow, may- 
be nor even the day after. But it’s in the cards. 

It would be an easy task to go on in this way for 


several more pages, but I have said enough to show the 
reader why I am concerned over the attitude revealed 
by Mr. Ford’s remarks to the Detroit Economic Club, In 
view of the evidence adduced here, which shows that the 
proposal for a guaranteed annual wage is a serious one, 
that it has been sincerely advanced by organized labor 
and has been welcomed by important sectors of Ameri- 
can industry and journalism, what can one make of Mr. 
Ford’s reference to the idea as a “seductive promise of 
security” and a “political phony”? 

Other industrialists, it is true, have carelessly and 
harshly criticized the annual-wage proposal, but some of 
us expect more of Mr. Ford. The present writer believes 
that he is sincerely interested in improving relations with 
organized labor and that he wants to practice what he 
calls the “democratic art of getting along with each 
other.” He may honestly feel that the guaranteed annual 
wage is unworkable, as it may well be, and if he had said 
this quietly, giving his reasons, no one would have raised 
an eyebrow. Why then did he reject the idea in terms 
that questioned the sincerity of labor leaders and in- 
sulted their intelligence, along with the. intelligences of 
serious scholars, and even of brother industrialists? Any 
student of industrial relations could have told him that 
this cavalier way of rejecting a reform earnestly desired 
by workers would surely antagonize them and embitter 
future relations. 

My own answer is that Mr. Ford did not intend to say 
what he actually said, or, being a very busy man, did 
not fully realize the implications of what he was saying. 
If he uses, in his future re- 
search on this subject, other 
sources than the ones he de- 
pended on for his Detroit 
address, his next public pro- 
nouncement may be more 
helpful to all concerned. 




















Immigration 
in Canada 


Mr. Chicanot, Canadian journalist, came to Montreal from 
England. He has lived in many parts of the Dominion and 
is @ close student of its affairs. Here he discusses the atti- 

tudes of Canada and its mixed popu- 





E. L. Chicanot 


lation vis-a-vis the problem of immigra 
‘tion and the balancing of populations. 





Canada’s parliament prorogued on the last day of August 
without any decision having been arrived at with regard 
to a future immigration into the country. This despite 
the fact that a Senate immigration and labor committee 
recommended adoption of a policy of selective immigra- 
tion of both agricultural and industrial workers and that 
a sub-committee of the Cabinet had for two months given 
a close study to the entire matter. 

During the year the law respecting naturalization and 
citizenship was renovated and the Government estab- 
lished inspectional facilities for the civil and medical 
examination of emigrants to the Dominion in Northern 
Europe. But the doorway to the country was opened the 
merest chink, insufficient to indicate Canada’s permanent 
attitude towards this important matter. 

Legislation was passed providing for admission to 
Canada of certain relatives of legal residents of the 
Dominion, providing the Canadian relatives will house 
and support them. Of some 200,000 Polish veterans who 
fought in Italy and would like to come to Canada 4,000 
single men are to be admitted “conditionally,” “partly 
to relieve their plight and partly to relieve what appears 
to be a permanent shortage in agricultural work.” They 
must sign an agreement to be directed to agricultural 
work and remain in such employment for two years. 
Those filling these conditions will be allowed to remain 
in Canada permanently; otherwise they will be returned 
to the United Kingdom, which accepts responsibility for 
them and is providing transport and paying all costs of 
transportation. A resolution of organizations represent- 
ing Canada’s 200,000 Catholics of Ukrainian ancestry 
petitioning the Government to grant entry into Canada 
of “as many of our kin from Europe as may be found 
just and possible” elicited no tangible response. Nor has 
the suggestion, from Cardinal McGuigan among others, 
that thousands of the homeless and unhappy people of 
Europe be brought to Canada to start new lives, made 
any apparent impression upon the authorities. 

Immigration is one of the most contentious questions 
facing Canada at the outset of this post-war period, of 
crucial significance to the future of the Dominion, and 
not without import to its neighbor to the south. Canada 
stands on the threshold of an entirely new era as regards 
the part this factor is to play in future population de- 
velopment, and a wide disparity of attitude and view is 
apparent among her people. It is realized that, with the 
reabsorption into civil life of members of the armed 
services and with ocean transport facilities rapidly com- 
ing back to a normal basis, announcement of a policy 
of immigration cannot much longer be delayed. Machin- 
ery must soon be set up and functioning if the Dominion. 
is not to lose out to other countries in taking advantage; 
of the unquestionably favorable European situation. 
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But what is the country’s policy to be? On the face 
of it it would seem simple enough. Either Canada wants 
immigrants or she doesn’t, and flings the doers open or 
closes them tight accordingly. But in the case of Canada 
it is not as easy as that. 

Canada, with the exception of Australia, is the most 
sparsely settled country in the world, with less than 3.5 


. persons per square mile. It is unquestionably capable of 


sustaining many more people, possibly, according to 
authorities, up to nearly three times its present popula- 
tion. Generally speaking, there is realization of the 
urgency of effecting more intensive settlement, a pervad- 
ing doubt in fact, as to whether so small a people can 
indefinitely reserve the right to exclusively occupy so 
large a part of the earth’s surface. But as to how this is 
to be brought about opinion sharply divides. 

Canada has, of course, been built up by immigration. 
Early settlement and development of the country was 
effected by two main streams, colonists from France and 
United Empire Loyalists from the United States. There- 
after the population grew slowly but steadily, largely by 
natural increase, until the opening of the great west with 
its lure of free fertile land drew homeseekers from all 
over the globe. In the period from Confederation in 1867 
up to the depression of 1931, Canada received six and a 
half million immigrants. It is true that at the time of 
the latter census less than thirty-three per cent of these 
could be accounted for, some having returned to home- 
lands and more seeped away to the United States; but 
it is nevertheless also true that Canada’s periods of 
healthy population growth have corresponded with her 
periods of substantial immigration. 

Sir Wilfred Laurier said that the twentieth century 
was to be Canada’s, and it certainly seemed to start out 
that way from the basis of a population of approximately 
5,400,000. Between 1871 and the opening of the century, 
Dominion population increased in each successive decade 
by a consistent 11 to 12 per cent. In the decade 1900- 
1910 alone, 1,800,000 immigrants entered the country, 
and the decennial rate of increase in the population was 
34 per cent. The war temporarily disturbed this heavy 
movement, but there was a vigorous resumption after the 
conelusion of hostilities, so that a population increase of 
22 per cent was achieved in the decade 1920-1930. 

For the greater part of the following decade Canada 
threshed in the throes of the great depression, and she 
had far from recovered to the extent where encourage- 
ment of the entry of new citizens from external sources 
was justified when the Second World War broke out. 
The result was that in the decade 1930-1940 natural in- 
crease accounted for more additions to the census roll 
than did immigration, and the rate of increase in the 
population was less than eleven per cent. 
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This broadly is the situation confronting the Govern- 
ment, one which would seem to demand as an imperative 
necessity the removal of the barriers to immigration if 
the country is to resume that progress and healthy 
growth experienced in the first decades of the century. 
Yet recognition of the need by no means solves the 
problem as far as action to be taken by the Government 
is concerned. 

First of all, consideration must be given to the com- 
position of the existing population, which it is proposed 
to augment by means of immigration. The somewhat 
romantic but also somewhat adventitious manner in 
which Canada’s population was founded, and the lines 
along which it was latterly quite extensively directed, 
have given it a peculiar conformation, which is on the 
whole found generally satisfactory. 

At the last census in 1941 the proportion of stock in 
the population from England, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales stood at 49.67 per cent, having declined from 
60.65 per cent in 1871 in spite of millions 
of immigrants from the British Isles during 
seventy years. French stood at 31 per cent, 
this element having lost but a fraction of one 
per cent in the period, with the factor of 
immigration from the homeland being vir- 
tually negligible. The remaining approxi- 
mately 20 per cent is accountable to those 
citizens who have come to Canada from the 
various countries of the continent of Europe. 

There is sufficient in the foregoing paragraphs to sug- 
gest a marked variety of attitudes towards the matter of 
a future immigration movement to Canada. People of 
British origin, unable to maintain their place in the popu- 
lation even with the bolstering of large supplies of their 
stock from overseas, are naturally desirous, if immigra- 
tion is to be stimulated, to confine it largely if not ex- 
clusively to people of the British Isles. The French, who 
have successfully maintained their position in the total 
population almost entirely by natural increase, but whose 
birthrate, though still the largest in Canada, inevitably 
shares in the modern tendency to decline, are generally 
opposed to all immigration as possibly endangering the 
place they have thus far successfully held. The conti- 
nental European element, made up of many nationalities, 
is in any of them too small a minority to have very 
much of a voice, and the attitude of other peoples to- 
wards this section is to do nothing to swell it so unduly 
as to throw it out of balance with the other elements in 
the population. 

Over against these preferences and prejudices is an- 
other set of conditions which the Canadian Government 
must take into account in framing an immigration policy 
for the years ahead. It must try and reconcile these with 
their attempts to meet the wishes of the Canadian people 
and plan for the best interests in the future of the nation. 

It has been too widely publicized for many anywhere 
to be ignorant of the fact that Britain has a population 
problem of the most critical nature. Britain’s birthrate 
has been falling so consistently that the point has been 
reached where it is equaled by deaths, and a decline is 
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due to set in. Every phase of the nation’s life is disturbed 
over the situation, and scientists, doctors, thinkers, are 
concentrated upon finding a remedy for the national 
anaemia. Whether they will succeed in halting this trend, 
which portends the eventual virtual disappearance of the 
race, remains problematic, but it seems certain that the 
little island which formerly sent millions of her sons and 
daughters to populate the vacant places of the globe is 
at the end of her career as a colonizer and has no longer 
surplus blood to pump in and energize newer countries. 
While, if encouraged, there would undoubtedly be a spurt 
of emigration activity as many people, in the reaction 
to the war years, are eager to get away from the home- 
land, it would seem futile ever to expect a voluminous 
and sustained movement of people from this direction. 

On the other hand, should it be decided to keep down 
the numbers of settlers from continental Europe to within 
their present proportion it seems inevitable that the 
future of the nation should be very greatly affected. 
The elementary, rough work of Canada, 
the pioneering, has always been done by 
immigrants. They are responsible for 
clearing the land, for the building of rail- 
ways, the digging of ditches and canals, 
for all the tasks requiring hard labor. 
Their children usually rise to a higher 
economic level, aspire to white-collar 
positions, and the place of immigrants 
can only be taken by other immigrants. 
There has been only negligible immigration into Canada 
for fifteen years or so and the conditions this would 
ordinarily create have been worsened by many soldiers 
being taken from agriculture and primary industry who 
in the army have learned new trades and are not disposed 
to go back to their former work. 

If Canada is to achieve that further progress and 
development of which all agree she is capable, and to 
which she is enthusiastically urged, it cannot be other- 
wise than based on the labors of new pioneers and pri- 
mary workers. This, it would seem, could only be pro- 
vided through permitting the entry of more immigrants 
from continental Europe, taking the risk of throwing the 
other elements in the population out of balance. 

The foregoing goes far in explaining why the Canadian 
Government hesitates to take definite action while Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Argentina and other countries move to 
profit from the peculiarly favorable conditions for secur- 
ing desirable immigrants existing in Europe today. It is 
not difficult to understand its perplexity as time passes 
and the necessity of formulating and declaring a com- 
prehensive and long-term policy of immigration becomes 
more urgent. It has to endeavor to please several sections 
of the Canadian people, meet a set of conditions which 
makes this virtually impossible, and through the many 
intricacies steer an acceptable course. 

But whatever does transpire, sooner or later, certain 
it is that an entirely new era of population development 
will open up for Canada, one that may be fraught with 
significant changes in the character and composition of 
the Canadian people. 








On re-interpreting 
our peace plans 


At a moment when our principles seem challenged by 
facts and force, Father Graham discusses some of the tech- 
nical problems of peacemaking and international organiza- 

tion, with a view to putting current dis- 





Robert A. 


cussions of the UN and the Paris Peace 
Conference in their proper focus. 


Graham 





When you get delivery on your postwar automobile you 
will be told to drive rather’ slowly at first and after the 
accustomed shake-down period to bring her back to the 
dealers to be checked for any defects and “bugs” that 
may have manifested themselves. Those who spent the 
long evenings of the war years studying and planning 
the kind of a peace they wanted are faced with a similar 
injunction. It is a year now since we have taken delivery 
of our postwar world, and our factory-made instrument 
of peace needs inspection. How valid and practical have 
been the aims and principles that we resolved to follow 
for a world at peace? 

The business of peace planning takes on an entirely 
different aspect when the time comes to put the blue- 
prints into operation. The hard facts of international 
politics, the general moral let-down and consequent con- 
fusion and disunity that necessarily follow the supreme 
effort of making war, have thrown upon our peace plans 
a light that only experience could provide. It now seems 
opportune, if not imperative, for us to begin analyzing 
our plans with an eye to discover their defects and to 
remove the “bugs.” 

Looking over the happenings of the recent months, one 
is, of course, impressed by the tension that exists among 
the Allies who cooperated so closely during the war. 
However, from the viewpoint of principles for peace, this 
should be interpreted not simply as a rift among the 
major Powers, but in a more specific and technical aspect 
as a growing tendency to rely upon force, unilaterally 
applied, as the solution of our international difficulties. 
On this point, it seems to me, the inquiry on the validity 
of our peace principles should be focused. 

Our postwar world order, in the plans we sponsored 
while the war was on, was to be based on the repudiation 
of force and the substitution of the peaceful methods of 
negotiation for unilateral assertions of one’s national 
rights. As a form of practical application of this general 
idea the major Powers at an early date projected a pro- 
gram for “joint and agreed action.” Unilateral action, 
with the spheres of influence, balance of power that it 
leads up to, was regarded as a throwback to an old 
world of power politics. As a precondition for a truly 
juridical world order we considered that the great states 
should give signs that they were willing to give up their 
time-honored prerogatives of being the final and sole 
judges of their international conduct. The moral thought 
behind this program was that power, exercised as the 
instrument of each nation, at each nation’s option and in 
the exclusive light of each nation’s interests (as deter- 
mined by itself) could never provide the beginnings of a 
moral, much less of a peaceful world. The subservience 
of power to law required first of all that the great states 
repudiate the habits of unilateral action which in the 





past had been the hall-mark of their absolute sover- 
eignty. 

It may help to see the problem in a better light if we 
distinguish two elements in this program for a new world 
structure, as envisioned by us during the war. The first 
element is the agreement itself. Obviously agreement re- 
quires and supposes that the nations can and will agree. 
The second element is the moral obligation that falls 
upon each nation to abide by the spirit of the “joint and 
agreed action,” regardless of the compliance or non- 
compliance of any other nation. Both the letter and the 
spirit, I may add, are indispensable for the creation of 
the “new world” we hoped would come out of the Sec- 
ond World War. 

As to the first element of that program, that of joint 
and agreed action, mounting difficulties and a growing 
conyiction that the Soviet Union is not sincerely cooper- 
ating have precipitated a crisis in our attitude. After long 
and serious consideration our Government decided to 
proceed with the economic unification of as much of 
Germany as we could—our zone, the British and the 
French zones. We carefully explained for the record that 
the Potsdam agreement called for such economic uni- 
fication of all Germany, but that the Soviets have consis- 
tently shown themselves unwilling to implement the agree- 
ment. But we explicitly left the door open for them to 
join us. What has already begun in Germany may soon 
be inaugurated in Austria, as the visit of General Mark 
Clark to Washington portends. Our early experiences in 
the Berlin Allied Control Commission provided us with 
a timely experience that saved General MacArthur and 
our ‘occupation policy in Japan from having to experi- 
ence, similar frustrations. 

Seme months ago our occupation seized all the barges 
(900 of them) we could find in our zone on the upper 
Danube. This action followed the arbitrary seizure by the 
Red Army of the Danube Steamship Company, in de- 
fiance of the Potsdam agreement. These and similar ac- 
tions by the USSR have prompted General Mark Clark 
to declare last week that the Russians had shown no in- 
tention of living up to their pledge under the Potsdam 
agreement to help form a democratic and independent 
Austria. It would not surprise anyone in Washington if 
General Clark’s visit to the United States portends some 
drastic policies designed to salvage what we can out of 
the breakdown of the Potsdam agreement for Austria. 
In Trieste, occupied at this moment by the troops of the 
88th Division, we are learning that in the settlement of a 
dispute it makes a big difference whose soldiers are on 
the scene. 

In sum, our Government is feeling the growing neces- 
sity of utilizing not the channels of “joint and agreed 
action,” but unilateral decision and action. Thus power 
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is gradually making its re-entry into international policy, 
undisguised and under the best of auspices. The crisis of 
this new development is not that our actions in this 
direction have been wrong or bad. The problem is just 
the opposite, that they are good and necessary! We now 
begin to discover that the power of a nation, even though 
exercised unilaterally, is proving to be the chief defense 
pt human liberty and of the ideals of the Atlantic 
Charter. We are now finding that power—which we used 
to anathematize in the press and from the pulpit—is so 
far from being the source of war that it has appeared as 
the answer to postwar chaos and the first requisite for a 
stable world order. The principle of law, we are finding, 
is not half so effective in the implementation of right and 
justice as a timely seizure of 900 barges on the Danube, 
or the cruise of a brand new 45,000-ton aircraft carrier 
through the Mediterranean. 

Thus peace planners find that the first element in our 
basic strategy for world peace—that of joint and agreed 
action among the major Powers—seems seriously threat- 
ened. It has been precipitated by the intransigeance of the 
Russians and their arbitrary interpretations or repudia- 
tions of such agreements. We can say without being sus- 
pected of chauvinism that our actions in the recent past 
have not been wanton or unprovoked. Our own unilateral 
action took place long after it was evident that the 
USSR had decided to act unilaterally itself. We are now 
faced with the interesting problem of trying to adjust 
these experiences of ours into the framework of our 
peace principles. For we have before us, on the one 
hand, the growing practical necessity of unilateral exer- 
cise of our power and, on the other hand the inherent 
moral imperative of the repudiation of power as the 
arbiter of international politics. 

There are two answers that can be provided at this 
point. One is to refuse to admit that “joint and agreed 
action” among the major states is still impossible. 
Strange to say, despite all appearances to the contrary, 
this is the present attitude of Secretary Byrnes. One must 
cut beneath the conflicts of the Big Three to find the 
key principles upon which our diplomats have been 
working. The policy makers in Washington have the 
conviction that to abandon efforts to reach understand- 
ing and agreement with the Soviet Union will be, in 
effect, to surrender to the dangerous concept of spheres 
of influence. 

Nothing could more quickly lead to “two worlds” than 
the abandonment of the program for joint action. It 
would be a great mistake to read into the “firmness” 
policy of Mr. Byrnes any intention of dividing the world 
into two parts. Mr. Byrnes, in contrast to former Secre- 
tary of Commerce Henry Wallace, believes that the best 
way to achieve that joint action is by showing to the 
Russians the alternative of non-cooperation. This is to 
present them with the clear picture of an America fully 
prepared, by military action if necessary, to take the 
means to implement the principles we hold by. 

The view of Secretary Wallace is in fact, despite his an- 
nounced support of the concept of “one world,” in fun- 
damental opposition to the position assumed by Mr. 
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Byrnes. Mr. Wallace assumes the policy of spheres of 
influence, which in its turn automatically implies uni- 
lateralism and the division of the world on the basis 
of zones of power. 

The Wallace-Byrnes dispute has brought to our at- 
tention the fact that the United States policy towards 
“joint and agreed action” among the nations remains un- 
altered, despite Soviet unilateralism. The growing em- 
ployment of our own separate action should not for one 
minute be regarded as abandonment of our efforts to 
achieve agreement at our points of contagt. But for 
peace-planners, who hadn’t very clearly conceived the 
course that power could take towards achieving world 
unity, the developments of the recent months provide 
much food for thought. No one better understands ‘the 
difficulty of our relations with the Soviet Union than 
Secretary Byrnes. And no one realizes better the risks 
of abandoning the effort. If the element of force has 
crept into our dealings, this should be interpreted, not 
necessarily as a return to the pre-war philosophy of 
power politics, but as a way to convince the Soviet Union 
that her best interests are served by greater cooperation 
and less intransigeance. We have tried concessions; we 
are now trying “firmness.” But the objective is the same 
—the achievement of a world in which “joint and agreed 
action” can serve as the opening door to a better world 
order. 

A second answer to the problem rests on the second 
element of our peace-planning. And this is to recall that 
the moral principles that should guide nations are not 
conditioned upon their acceptance by each and every 
nation. Power politics is bad whether the Russians agree 
that it is or not. Soviet intransigeance does not entitle 
us to embark on policies that are rooted in the philosophy 
of power. Nor do the temporary advantages that this 
technique affords us provide any justification for think- 
ing that the unilateral use of the might of the United 
States, no matter how noble our motives at the begin- 
ning, is a stable foundation for an international order 
based on moral principles. 

There is, in short, a danger that our present diffi- 
culties with the Russians are likely to provoke a whole- 
sale junking of every good and sound principle we 
espoused during the war. We are now faced with the re- 
emergence of the factor of power as a very real influence 
in the world. How shall it be used? Do we know just 
where power fits into our philosophy of peace? We seem 
to be moving to a stage closer and closer to reliance 
upon power as the solution of our troubles. How great 
a temptation will this prove to be towards a re-adoption 
of the ideas and methods we thought we had gotten rid 
of forever? 

We are feeling the impact of the ever-present, all-per- 
vading, and perhaps over-mastering element of force. 
How to integrate force into the real world of the post- 
war, how to grapple with this thing that will not be 
downed, is the crisis of our peace-planners. The experi- 
ence of our one year of peace has revealed at least this 
“bug” in our nice blueprints. We find ourselves faced 
with all the provocations towards power politics. And 




















we face the greatest danger of throwing overboard all 
the ideals we espoused during the war. Is there a Chris- 
tian solution to the problem of Russia? If force is the 
condition of good relations with the Soviet Union, that 
is not merely a challenge to our diplomats. It is also 
a challenge for Christians to find out how that force can 
be employed vis-a-vis the USSR without destroying the 
pattern of a moral world order we set up for ourselves 
in the dark days of the war when all these principles 
seemed so clear and appealing. The outcome will be de- 
termined by the vision and leadership qualities of the 
American people. 


Two systems — 
parochial and public 


Allan P. Farrell 


The Catholic slogan, “Every Catholic child in a Catholic 
school,” is often stretched to the imaginary conclusion 
that Catholics are therefore opposed to the existence of 
the public school system. The conclusion is erroneous 
and mischievous. True as it certainly is that Catholics 
are committed to their own system of schools, they are 
far from denying, either by word or deed, legitimate 
rights and privileges to the system of public schools. 
Some two million Catholic children actually attend the 
public schools, many thousands of Catholics teach in 
them and Catholic money helps to support them. 

But are not Catholics forever criticizing the public 
school system? Catholics and many more besides! And 
some of the severest criticism comes from circles outside 
the Catholic Church—from teachers in public schools 
and parents of public school children. The extreme sensi- 
tivity, however, over Catholic criticism of public schools 
arises (except in cases where the criticism is exaggerated 
or tactless) from the unsound assumption that inasmuch 
as Catholics, generally, do not accept the public school 
system for their children, they have no right to be critical 
of it. The assumption ignores the fact that Catholics are 
citizens interested in the general welfare of their country, 
and that they have the same right as anybody else to 
voice their views on public affairs and public institutions. 

Consider for a moment what is called Catholic “op- 
position” to the public schools. Its first article is the 
general prohibition in Canon Law against Catholics at- 
tending public schools. Only the bishop of the place may 
decide in what circumstances and with what precautions 
such attendance at public schools may be tolerated with- 
out danger to the faith of the pupils. The prohibition is 
not without reason. The Church believes that religious 
and secular instruction cannot be separated in the train- 
ing of youth without serious harm to their development. 
And she maintains that religious training does not con- 
sist solely in religious instruction, but in religious atmos- 
phere, contact, teaching, guidance and example. Pius XI’s 
Encyclical on Christian Education is emphatic on this 
head: 








The mere fact that a school gives some religious in- 

struction (often extremely stinted), does not bring 

it into accord with the rights of the Church and of 

the Christian family, or make it a fit place for Cath- 

olic students. To be this, it is necessary that all the 
teaching and the whole organization of the school, 
and its teachers, syllabus and textbooks in every 
branch, be regulated by the Christian spirit, under 
the direction and maternal supervision of the 

Church; so that religion may be in very truth the 

foundation and crown of the youth’s entire training. 

Catholics are “opposed,” also, to the pretensions of 
spokesmen for public education that it is the distinctively 
American system and that other kinds of schools tend 
to be “a divisive force” and “an inherent threat to the 
democratic process.” Catholics know too much of Ameri- 
can history and too well the ideals of the Founding 
Fathers for American education not to reject these claims. 
They are no more valid than the interpretation grafted 
onto the “Separation of Church and State” as it affects 
education—*“the doctrine that the State shall not ap- 
propriate money to religious institutions.” It has proved 
a successful rallying cry for those who fear the approach 
of any “institutionalized rival to the common public 
school.” Nevertheless Catholics have persisted in their 
efforts to break up the rally. 

But the most persistent Catholic “opposition” to pub- 
lic schools has been based on their unabashed secularism. 
Nor has Catholic opposition on this score had to stand 
in isolation. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of the 
Protestant Christian Century, recently blamed the secu- 
larized public school not only for the widespread reli- 
gious illiteracy of our generation but for Protestantism’s 
loss of its former ascendancy in the national culture. He 
is restating a long-standing Catholic position when he 
says: 

Our educational system has been the most powerful 

influence in determining the mind-set of generation 

after generation of our youth. With respect to reli- 
gion, this influence has been exercised under a theory 
of neutrality which has excluded all instruction in 
religion from general education. Thus, on a vast 
scale, the mentality of our citizenship has been “neu- 
tralized” on a basis of virtual ignorance of the 

Christian faith and of religion in general. — 

However, this neutrality is not merely neutral. It 
is positive. It takes the form of secularism which, 
when not overtly hostile to religion, is ignorant of it 
and indifferent to it. 

And in another place he says: “The Catholic educational 
policy is hostile to the public schools which, rightly 
enough, it calls ‘godless’.” Dr. Luther Weigle, of Yale, 
has been repeating the same criticism these many years: 

When the public school ignores religion, it conveys 

to our children the suggestion that religion is with- 

out truth or value. It becomes, quite unintentionally, 

I grant, a fosterer of atheism and irreligion. 
Catholics have put up no stronger opposition than this 
to the secularism of the public school system. 

The query returns. Does this Catholic “opposition” to 
public education, as now constituted, argue a desire for 
the abolition of the public-school system? Is it inconsis- 
tent with a policy of friendly relationship and coopera- 
tion between parochial and public schools? Both ques- 
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tions, it seems to us, should be answered with an em- 
phatic No. Criticism and cooperation are not mutually 
exclusive. Indeed only when there is cooperation can 
criticism become acceptable and fully effective. And so 
if Catholics want to help in the improvement of public 
education, and at the same time bring to public attention 
the contribution of their own system of schools to the 
general welfare of the nation, the way to do it is by 
establishing mutually friendly relations between their 
schools and the public schools. It will not be done by 
maintaining a spirit of educational isolationism. 

When the bases of relationship and cooperation be- 
tween parochial and public schools are examined. they 
will be found to be at once sound and practical. 

Both systems of schools are public. This is the first 
basis of relationship. The purpose of each is to serve the 
public good. Thus the distinction between “public” and 
“private” schools is a misnomer that has caused a great 
deal of harmful confusion. “Public” schools are tax- 
supported, “neutral,” and controlled by government; 
“private” schools are subject to the limitations of un- 
fettered self-help and are usually religious in purpose 
and control. However fundamental these differences, the 
two systems touch one another at the point of their com- 
mon public purpose—the one to produce good citizens of 
a democracy, the other, in the words of Pius XI, to pre- 
pare “man for what he must be and for what he must 
do here below, in order to attain the sublime end for 
which he was created.” 

The second basis of relationship is contained in the 
very idea of American democracy, the idea of freedom 
in education as in religion, speech, etc. Here are two 
systems, divergent at many a point, yet existing freely 
side by side according to the wishes of different groups 
in the community, related by a common public purpose 
and by mutual and helpful contact, criticism and co- 
operation. This is not only an admirable but a necessary 
exemplification of democracy in action. Contrary to it is 
the view of the authors of The Public Schools and Spirit- 
ual Values (Seventh Yearbook of the John Dewey So- 
ciety) : 

We wish to point to the attendant and inherent threat 

to the democratic process if such non-public schools 

should become so numerous or so permanent as to 
constitute an institutionalized rival to the common 
public school. The divisive effect of such rival sys- 


stems within the body politic we believe to be hurt- 


That these sentiments run directly counter to genuinely 
democratic norms becomes clear from the unanimous 
declaration of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the Oregon school case: 

The fundamental theory of liberty upon which all 


governments in this Union repose, excludes any gen- 
eral power of the State to standardize its children by 
forcing them to accept instruction from public teach- 
ers only. The child is not the mere creature of the 
State. Those who nurture him and direct his destiny 
have the right coupled with the high duty to recog- 
nize and prepare him for additional duties. 
The surest safeguard of this democratic principle is the 


continued existence and example of different educational 
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systems, united in a public cause but not uniform, each 
enjoying fullest freedom, each growing in awareness of 
its correspondingly great public obligations. Doomed 
would be our boasted democracy should the day come 
when men prevail who hold that private and parochial 
schools are unnecessary because they merely duplicate 
the services rendered by public schools, and inadvisable 
because they are a divisive element in the democratic 
process. , 

Such views need not prevail among us, if the parochial 
and public schools are brought to cross friendly paths. 
A beginning was made in the war years when parochial 
and public schools joined together in successful drives, 
collections and sales to help the war effort. Now, as much 
as in war, cooperative enterprises are imperative. The 
field of community organization—for combating social 
evils, juvenile delinquency, interracial tensions and hates 
—gives full scope to further experiments and successes 
in intergroup teamwork. Indicative of what is being done, 
and of what waits to be done elsewhere, are the “Back 
of the Yards” council in Chicago and the Human Rela- 
tions program being worked out in New York City. 

Catholic schools need not compromise by an iota the 
integrity of their unique philosophy of education by 
establishing mutually helpful contact and cooperation 
with public schools everywhere or by joining in full 
measure in the many community organizations that are 
earnestly concerned for the betterment of the social order. 
The old saying that “taste is caught not taught” can con- 
vey the truth that just so must our philosophy of educa- 
tion and of life, our Catholic contribution to a genuine 
democratic way of life, be communicated by contact. It 
could be that in exchange we would profit by the things 
of good report in public education. At the least we would 
find how sincere, even when misguided, are its efforts to 
solve the problems that concern all of us. 





Looking Ahead 


Among the displaced persons in Europe are thousands 
of Russians who were former Soviet citizens, many of 
them people in high positions—teachers, Red Army offi- 
cials, government employes—who would consider under 
no circumstances the idea of returning to the toils of 
slavery in the USSR. What thoughts are in their mind; 
what light can they shed upon the situation now existing 
in the Soviet Russia? A new field of information con- 
cerning that situation is explored in a coming issue by 
Clement Vincent. 

Barbara Barclay Carter is an indefatigable news gath- 
erer in the cause of Christian Democracy. Some of her 
observations on present conditions in Italy will be en- 
titled “Italy Without Peace.” 

At the recent Catholic Conference on Industrial Prob- 
lems in Hartford, Conn., so much interest was shown in 
Joseph McMurray’s predictions concerning the immediate 
economic future of our country that we have asked Mr. 
McMurray to present them in article form. 
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Literature é Art 








Common literary 
principles: I 


What the Literary Editor holds to be a second literary prin- 
ciple common in the western world is that all literature is, 
in a very real sense, religious. This goes beyond the moral 

functions, discussed last week, and will 





Harold C. Gardiner 


lead to a third value, let’s call it in- 


spiration, which we shall discuss later. 





Let’s worry a little more together over the question, 
broached last week, about the “oughtness” of art, in the 
Aristotelean sense, which I have claimed to be one of the 
common literary principles which bind Catholic writers 
and readers alike in a wide supra-national understanding, 
and one of the bases for the support of literature’s job 
of nurturing charity. In discussing this principle a bit 
more, we shall find, I think, that it leads to another 
common ground which makes the world of Catholic let- 
ters one. 

You will remember that we were brought to this point 
of the thinking-out process by having quoted an expan- 
sion of Aristotle’s thought on the function of poetry 
(and all art), which stated: “We are shown [by art’s 
imitation of nature] rather what men ought to be than 
what they actually are.” From that I went on to make 
the claim that for Aristotle, and for all for whom his 
thought has been preserved and elevated in Christian 
philosophy, art is therefore a moral activity. Is that a 
mere statement, or can it be shown in the Greek philoso- 
pher’s thought? 

The arts treat, in his mind, “of the causes and conse- 
quences of actions and associations.” These actions, 
which are the subject-matter of the artist’s “imitation,” 
are actions “with agents who are necessarily either good 
men or bad—the diversities of human character being 
nearly always derivative from this primary distinction, 
since the line between virtue and vice is the one dividing 
the whole of mankind.” 

Not merely the actions of men, therefore, are the 
subject-matter of literature; but the actions of men pre- 
cisely under the aspect of whether they are morally 
good or bad. These actions, further, are “imitated” — 
that is, they are not merely reproduced in another 
medium (here of words), but so re-presented that the 
principles which are either being violated by the morally 
bad actions or illuminated by the morally good actions 
take shape and body behind the screen on which (as it 
were) the mere actions are projected. 

Obviously, then, when we say that literature, in this 
concept, shows men not merely acting as they do, but 
rather as they “ought,” we are not speaking of an 
“oughtness” of political or social or national expediency ; 
we mean a moral “oughtness’”; we mean that literature 
reenacts life with the inherent aim of criticizing life on 
a moral basis. If it be objected that this is to go way 
beyond the thought of Aristotle, and to analyze literature 
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from its purpose, whereas he bases his analysis on its 
form, | think the right answer is that the very form of 
literature openly implies a moral purpose. 

But enough of the rather bookish lecture. That it has 
vital pertinence to today’s reading, and that an under- 
standing of it is capital for a comprehension of the role 
of Catholic letters in building the bridge of charity, is 
aptly illustrated by a quotation from a modern Catholic 
author to whom, I am afraid, I refer so often as to irk 
some readers. Actually, he is strategically about the best 
quotable writer on these points, for, with his background 
of sophisticated satire and aristocratic aloofness, he is 
least liable to a charge of “religiosity,” and it must be 
remembered that this present discussion has nothing to 
do with an ecclesiastical point of view. This is not an 
ex-cathedra definition of what Rome thinks about modern 
literature; it is simply what a great thinker once thought, 
whose thought has been incorporated into the thinking 
of the whole civilized western world. It is only since the 
rise of the modern “realistic” school of fiction that that 
thought has been seriously challenged. 

Well, as you expect, Waugh is the man I quote again. 
Writing in Life for April 8, in response to the question 
of an American admirer when we may expect another 
Brideshead Revisited, he has this to say: 


Never. I can never hope to engage your attention 
again in quite the same way. I have already shaken 
off one of the American critics, Mr. Edmund Wilson, 
who once professed a generous interest in me. He 
was outraged (quite legitimately by his standards) 
at finding God introduced into my story. I believe 
that you can only leave God out by making your 
characters pure abstraction. Countless admirable 
writers, perhaps some of the best in the world, suc- 
ceed in this. Henry James was the last of them. 
The failure of modern novelists since and includ- 
ing James Joyce is one of presumption and exorbit- 
ance. They are not content with the artificial figures 
which hitherto passed so gracefully for men and 
women. They try to represent the whole human 
mind and soul and yet omit its determining character 
—that of being God’s creature with a defined pur- 
ose. 

: So in my future books there will be two things 
to make them unpopular: a preoccupation with style 
and the attempt to represent man more fully, which, 
to me, means only one thing, man in his relation to 


God. 
Surely we have here a modern statement of the age- 
old concept in the western world of the function of litera- 
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ture. It is basically the concept of Aristotle of the moral 
function of all art, but it goes deeper, just as Aristotle’s 
thought was brought to its perfection through incorpora- 
tion into the Christian synthesis; the depth consists in 
this: instead of stopping with the moral teleology of 
letters, that morality is based where alone it can find 
stability, on religion. 

And here we are, confronted clearly with a conclusion 
that seems at first blush simply untenable. For if the 
dim path of my labored reasoning has at last broken 
somewhat into sunlight, what we have to conclude is that 
all great literature is, therefore, a religious literature. 
Can this be? 

I think there is no doubt whatever of the greatest works 
of literature. Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Racine—these 
are all religious writers, throwing the light of eternal 
truths on the scenes, the incidents they choose to illu- 
minate. But what of the vast mass of the great but lesser 
works? Is Huckleberry Finn religious? Does the question 
cause a smile? 

Well, perhaps it should, but there is a real sense in 
which such a classic is religious. Perhaps the best way I 
have at hand of expressing what I mean is to recall a 
remark that Hilaire Belloc made in one of his essays. 
All the worthwhile books he had ever read, he says in 
effect, can be summed up in a sentence—they all have as 
their theme “On An Unknown Country.” Every book 
deals somehow with man’s destiny, his yearnings, their 
frustrations, their partial fulfillments, in a word, the hap- 
piness, the beatitude, for which Christian ethics teaches 
us man was made, and which daily living reinforces with 
its experience. 

To some that “unknown country” is quite unknown; 
its mere existence even comes to them as a vague and 
distant rumor, but clearly enough to start the divine un- 
rest working. To others of us, who have indeed been 
given a clear and beautiful picture and promise of that 
far country, it is known well and lovingly, for its Lord 
has not only told us of its mansions and invited us there 
as His brothers, but he has left us a map with every 
winding and turning of the road fair set forth, so that 
we may hurry on to enter its boundaries. 

But for all, the ultimate country that beckons us is to 
some degree unknown, and literature is the seeking to 
catch a clearer glimpse of its outlines. In this sense, and 
it is not too wide a one, even a Huckleberry Finn is re- 
ligious. It is a boy’s search, in a boy’s terms, and in an 
American boy’s terms, for happiness. That his concep- 
tions of it are dim and funny and often foolish only adds 
to the poignancy of our realization that as Huck doubt- 
less in real life would have grown out of his adolescent 
dreams of happiness, so we have almost daily to grow 
out of our incomplete concepts of it into an ever maturer 
realization of what happiness truly is. 

This basic religious characteristic of literature can be 
stamped on a book in many ways. Until quite modern 
times, it was a matter of clear-cut definition. Great books 
all had their heroes and their villains; there was always 
struggle and conflict between good and evil, and though 
the phraseology sounds rather as though all great books 
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were like East Lynn, I do not mean that, it goes without 
saying, in any melodramatic sense. Moral issues were 
squarely posed and if a Becky Sharp is a memorable 
character, it is not merely because she was a vicious 
person, but because her evil is sketched against a back- 
ground of characters and environment whose moral 
rightness silently criticizes her deformity. 

But in recent times we have been getting and will con- 
tinue to get more and more books in which there are 
no clear-cut villains and heroes; frequently all the char- 
acters are villains, as too often in Farrell’s work, and the 
struggle is between a lot of evil men and society, which 
is evil, too, but in another way. And what they struggle 
for is no moral or religious principle, but simply for 
survival. 

Now it is quite true that great books can be written, 
and have been, whose gallery of characters has been 
predominantly vicious or principle-less, and whose crea- 
tion was undertaken by the author precisely to give, by 
horrible example, a picture of the sicknesses of society 
at a given time. This is the function, for example, of 
satire; it works, too, in another field, as we see in Ho- 
garth’s mordant criticism of eighteenth-century English 
society with its Bedlams and corruptions in high places. 

But today’s strange anomaly is the 
novel which assembles its amoral 
characters, and dissects and analyzes 
and psycho-analyzes them not for any 
purpose of bringing home moral 
principles they violate, not with any 
suggestion or hint of moral indignation at them and the 
culture that makes them possible, but simply because the 
author evidently thinks they are interesting case-histories 
in themselves. True, Catholics or anyone, for that matter, 
who still thinks in terms of western literary tradition, 
will realize, for example, that Lewis’ Cass Timberlane is 
indeed a frightening commentary on modern un-Chris- 
tian marriage, but the point is that Lewis himself in the 
book gives no hint that he was interested in moral prob- 
lems in the least. Traditions may unconsciously impel us 
to try to judge such novels as obliquely achieving litera- 
ture’s moral function; the books themselves are 2 clean 
break with that very tradition. 

But, again, that western tradition still exists and has 
influence. Catholic literature is homogeneous not only in 
still holding to the moral function of literature, it bases 
that morality on religion. It would be boring to repeat 
the roster again, but as you run through the Catholic 
literary names now prominent, mark how all of them who 
are writing truly fine books are writing books that deal 
in Waugh’s words, with “man in his relation to God.” 
Such books are fundamentally, if not explicitly, religious. 
Here we have a further force that makes Catholic litera- 
ture an organic whole, a force which vitalizes the growth 
of supernatural charity through the pen. 

These two principles, which are still the common 
literary heritage of the west, lead to another, the matter 
of literature’s inspirational value. That may sound rather 
stuffy; it really isn’t, as I hope to be able to show 
another week. 
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Cornerstone of Democracy 








SPOTLIGHT ON LABOR UNIONS 





By William J. Smith, S.J. Duell, Sloane 
& Pearce, 150p. $2.50 


Joel Seidman’s excellent little book. 
Union Rights and Union Duties, has 
been calling for a companion volume 
since it was first published three years 
ago. Scholarly and factual though it is, 
the ethical code which it recommends 
is merely legal and customary. Conse- 
quently, a number of Catholic review- 
ers have been waiting for someone to 
provide a handbook which would join 
in one volume the ethics and science of 
trade unionism. Father Smith’s book 
is an effort to fill the bill. 

Spotlight on Labor Unions is a 
breezy attempt to give the Catholic at- 
titude on labor unions and a bit of the 
philosophy that underlies the Catholic 
approach. Equally, it strives to publi- 
cize the author’s own opinions concern- 
ing the American labor movement as it 
exists today. 

Father Smith does a grand job in 
demolishing many of the sacred cows 
held in reverence by the general pub- 
lic. Far from being the device of radi- 
cals, he maintains that trade unionism 
is a cornerstone of democracy. He fur- 
ther cracks the assumption that “hire- 
lings of capital have a right in the na- 
ture of things to dictate and dominate 
the interests and demands of workers 
right down to the last details of doing 
things.” He disputes the contention that 
the average American reader is in a 
position to be fair on labor matters and 
contends furthermore that he is “quite 
capital-conscious.” He discounts the 
proposition that labor leaders are either 
crooks or radicals and considers them 
merely a bunch of Joes trying to do the 
best they can with what they have and 
what society has placed at their dis- 
posal. 

In a surface analysis of the AFL and 
CIO, the author considers the AFL a 
stable labor organization but one on the 
way to stagnation. The “House of 
Labor” is properly scored for its re- 
fusal to assume responsibility for the 
actions of its local unions and lesser 
labor lights. It still has not overcome 
its past nor the idea that labor is the 


underdog. Believing that labor is still 
fighting for its existence, the AFL de- 
mands complete support from its 
friends, despises honest critics, and will 
protect itself from attack even though 
it means making alliances with the 
racketeers in its midst. 

The CIO, says Father Smith, is the 
most progressive labor organization in 
the world but possesses dangerous po- 
tentialities. The communist control of 
many of its unions make it dangerous. 
He accuses the top leadership of the 
CIO of collusion with these Commu- 
nists, maintaining that compromise 
with the Commies occurs more often 
than the opposite. He scores the PAC 
not because it represents political ac- 
tion by labor but because of its method. 
In his whole treatment of the CIO this 
reviewer thinks Father Smith is on very 
debatable ground. 

In commenting on strikes, the author 
maintains that wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions must be related to 
prices, profits and rates of production. 
Management insists on keeping these 


items apart and is willing to risk 
strikes rather than yield on the stra- 
tegic position which it has usurped 
over the years. The closed shop and the 
closed union are adequately defended, 
but Father Smith skirts the more diffi- 
cult job of determining the morality of 
the closed shop with the closed union. 

The two cardinal ideas of a sound 
social order are the dignity of the hu- 
man person and the concept of the 
common good. Profits cannot be the 
dominating motive. Doctors, lawyers, 
labor leaders who operate for money 
alone are quacks, shysters and racke- 
teers. Why should the capitalist be con- 
sidered a darling of the masses for 
placing his own interest above that of 
the people? 

The book will be of interest to those 
who have not read Father Smith's opin- 
ions in Crown Heights Comment. Chap- 
ters of it could be better organized, and 
it has too many parentheses. The latter 
part, the really ethical considerations, 
would make a good pamphlet. 

Rev. Georce A. Ketiy 





Two fine achievements 
THE SUDDEN GUEST 


By Christopher LaFarge. 
McCann. 250p $2.50 
THE CRATER’S EDGE 








Coward- 





By Stephen Bagnall. Morrow. 154p. 
$2. 

Both these novels are splendid illus- 
trations of the principle discussed in 
this week’s literary article, that all true 
literature has roots in religion. In ad- 
dition, each of these books is a foil for 
the other, and if read in conjunction, 
will leave a truly deep impression. Let 
it be said at the outset that Mr. La- 
Farge’s novel is the finer achievement, 
not because his theme is any more pro- 
found, but because its development is 
more spacious, surer, and done with a 
masterly poise and insight. 

The Sudden Guest is a study of the 
progressive abandonment experienced 
by an ego-centric person. Carrel Leck- 
ton, living on the Atlantic coast, had 
gone through the hurricane of 1938 
with every threat of wind and wave 
heralding intrusion on her privacy and 
security. Eight strangers, driven by the 
storm, had come unbidden to her door. 
Some were refused admission; others 
were grudgingly allowed to find shel- 
ter. All were, in her mind, inconsid- 
erate intruders, never giving a thought 
to her comfort; that she should have 


given a thought to theirs never entered 
her mind. 

Now, in 1944, another hurricane is 
blowing up, and the earlier intrusion is 
re-enacted in reverse—now everyone 
leaves her; she faces the coming 
storm and its dangers alone. But not 
quite alone, because now she begins to 
relive the earlier catastrophe; its 
scenes and characters come back to 
confuse and disturb her. Little by little, 
the self-centeredness of her life, which 
merely came to a head in the first hur- 
ricane, closes in around her. She feels 
abandoned, not only physically, but 
spiritually. At the book’s end, the 
storm passed, her very aloneness has 
forced her to speak a thought of con- 
sideration for another—the first of her 
life; perhaps her salvation is in the 
making, we feel, with the shell of self 
showing its first fissure. 

This is a most inadequate summary. 
It does no justice to the strong prob- 
ing of character, which is relentless but 
not cynical or clinical. It does no jus- 
tice to the deep spiritual tone, which 
comes out beautifully in the episode of 
the little Italian girl who was carried 
into her home, naked and _half- 
drowned, in the first storm, to find 
there, in her innocence and simple 
faith, a fellow haven-seeker who takes 
her to her heart (with a hint that this 
warm love turns to ultimate moral dis- 
aster). 

Above all, a review cannot well do 
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justice to the three levels of the novel, 
which the author indicates in a sane 
and restrained summary. There is the 
physical level of the storm, which is 
superbly described; the moral level of 
the study in selfishness; finally, the 
allegorical level, in that the book is 
also a diagnosis of one great ill of 
modern times, “elephantiasis of the 
ego.” 

Here is a thoughtful story which is 
at the same time charged with interior 
tension and action; it is lovingly 
written and eloquent in its realization 
that one of the most Christ-like of vir- 
tues is consideration for others, charity. 

Mr. Bagnall’s little volume claims 
our praise, too, if not quite for all the 
excellencies of the LaFarge triumph. 
It is a study of a man’s efforts to find 
love. A wounded soldier, lying on the 
edge of a sheil-crater, casts back over 
his life and sees more and more clearly 
how his search for a soul really to love 
has been all along his life-long search 
for God. 


Simon had been fated always to find 
love that did not last. One had been a 
darkly passionate affair; another had 
been all clean and pure and spiritual, 
but always he found no lasting peace 
in them. Now, dying, he looks back 
over his life and sees the pattern that 
had marked it. Even the foolish diffi- 
culties about political matters that had 
kept him from becoming a Catholic take 
on their proper countenance; even the 
pain he writhes under comes to be in 
his eyes “God’s last argument —- the 
great argument. Greater love. Hath ao 
Pia <«s 


The LaFarge book is a study of an 
ego-centric person; Bagnall sets before 
us a soul who has always been going 
out to others, in an effort, it is true, to 
find its own peace and happiness, but 
nevertheless an effort that constantly 
implied and showed a passion for mu- 
tual consideration. Simon is a character 
whose bent it was to give to life; Miss 
Leckton craved only to get; she was 
abandoned by human beings because 
she had no love to give them; he gave 
his love and, though he could not keep 
the reciprocal love of human friends, 
he finds God's love in the end. 

This desire of Simon to love takes 
on larger implications in the small book 
than mere personal love for an indi- 
vidual. As he lies dying, the whole 
Christian ethic of love for enemies 
(here Hitler and the Germans) rises 
before it. In the face of it all, he can 
do no more than begin to pray as his 
life ebbs away. 


This is a tre- 
mendous theme 


for so small a 
book; perhaps 
that is the reason 


why, though quite 
gem-like, the nov- 
el gives the impression of being too 
miniature to be complete. The charac- 
ters do not come out quite clearly, and 
the dream-like atmosphere carries al- 
most the impression of a dumb-show. 
However, within its limits, The Crater’s 
Edge is a provocative bit of writing. 
Above all, it augurs well for the future 
works of its young English author. 

Both these books will be welcomed 
by readers who are tired of toughness, 
the probing of abnormal mental states, 
pinchbeck fictional history and pseudo- 
philosophy. Both fulfill admirably the 
role, that is literature’s most glorious 
—the deepening of the bases for 
charity. 





Haroip C. GARDINER 


Solving the Russian Enigma 
THE GREAT CHALLENGE 


By Louis Fischer. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. 337p. $4 








The blurb on the dust jacket modestly 
proclaims that this book “will jeave its 
mark on history.” To this boast the 
reviewer takes strong exception. In- 
stead of an outstanding book, what we 
have here is just another in the long 
series of journalistic accounts now 
streaming from the press, containing 
the wartime experiences and observa- 
tions of the authors on politics and 
other events of world importance. 
From Louis Fischer we had every right 
to except something worthwhile. His 
long experience as a writer and lec- 
turer ought to have produced a better 
product than this rambling, poorly 
paced piece of work. It is good in spots, 
but its lack of evenness is a distinct 
weakness. 

In somewhat tiresome fashion, he has 
related at great length “the politics of 
the war and the peace.” The greater 
part of it contains nothing new to the 
average, well-informed American read- 
er. The style in which the book is 
written likewise leaves something to 
be desired. It is entirely too staccato. 
Time and again, a single sentence con- 
stitutes a paragraph. The use of the 
first person is another extremely irri- 
tating feature. Finally, there is the 
equally obnoxious display of a claim to 
clairvoyance on the author’s part. 

Mr. Fischer, as is perhaps well 
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known, remains convinced that democ- 
racy received a setback in Spain when 
Franco’s forces triumphed over those 
of the communistic opposition. Salazar 
fares equally poorly. For instance, we 
find that “the clerical-fascist govern- 
ment of Dictator Salazar was pro- 
British because it knew England had 
no sinister designs on Portugal. But it 

. played. with England and Ger- 
many and made money by selling to 
both.” Quoting an article he wrote 
many years ago, he describes Stalin as 
“unsentimental, steel-willed, Jesuitical, 
[sic!] allowing no object to bar his way 
to a given end, wholly unscrupulous.” 


Since the book’s flaws have been 
pointed out at some length, fairness 
demands that its good points be men- 
tioned. There is much that will appeal 
in his three chapters on India, although 
Mr. Fischer has already extracted a 
good deal out of this visit and put it 
into his pleasing earlier volume, A 
Week with Gandhi. His chapter on the 
Palestinian problem puts its finger un- 
erringly on 4 real weak spot in this 
whole situation. It is that Zionism is a 
nationalist movement. One of the things 
the world needs today is less national- 
ism, as Fischer brings out forcefully 
throughout his pages. 

Very timely is the chapter entitled 
“What Are Russia’s Motives?” To the 
author, they are threefold. First, there 
is the combination of Russian national- 
ism, Ukrainian nationalism and Slav- 
ism. Second, there is the desire upon 
the part of Russia to reduce the amount 
of time and the cost to the Russian 
people involved in reconstruction. 
Finally, there is “opportunity.” 

The explanation given for the first 
motive, the revival of nationalism and 
“Slavism” is that “nationalist passion 
diverts attention from the non-gratifica- 
tion of material needs.” It was brought 
forward to replace a motive that had 
lagged sadly—revolutionary desire. 

The Russian road back is shortened 
by “dovetailing the economy of central 
and eastern Europe and of Manchuria 


with the economy of Russia so that- 


their industrial, raw material and 
human resources serve Russian needs.” 
This appears to be a convincing enough 
explanation of Russia’s endeavors to 
control the lives of the one hundred 
and fifty millions estimated to be living 
in its sphere of influence. 
“Opportunity” is likewise lucidly 
explained. Briefly, it can be said that 
Russia has succumbed to the tempta- 
tion to extend her influence and pres- 
tige due to the fact that oniy two 
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Powers in the world were left capable 
of checking her. One of them, more- 
over, needed the help of the other. The 
latter, which unilaterally could oppose 
Russia, was tied down by its own ac- 
cumulated problems. 

Mr. Fischer is another in the long 
and growing list of the opponents of 
the secret diplomacy which plagued 
the course of the recent war and has 
left its imprint on the war’s aftermath 
so vividly. Speaking of Teheran, he 
says that Roosevelt and Churchill gave 
eastern Poland to Russia “without 
consulting the population” (of Po- 
land). This action, which he rightly 
calls “aggrandizement” came after 
Russia had signed the Atlantic 
Charter! Moreover, it formulated “the 
vicious, pernicious principle that prin- 
ciples do not count when the Big Three 
get together.” 

After listing the booty pledged Rus- 
sia at Yalta, Mr. Fischer observes that 
these secret agreements constituted the 
type of peace the Big Three handed 
down. First, they granted annexations, 
then they got around to talking prin- 
ciples, but always gave their approval 
to spheres of influence. “Then, on that 
shaky foundation, they started to estab- 
lish a most imperfect union, the United 
Nations.” To make matters worse, says 
the author, the failure of the delegates 
at Dumbarton Oaks to decide what to 
do about the perplexing question of the 
veto was referred to the Big Three at 
Yalta. There, both the President and 
the Russian Generalissimo insisted 
upon it and the British gave their ap- 
proval. 

In conclusion, it might be noted that 
Fischer feels that the only sure path to 
peace is a strong world government. 
To the problem posed by Russia’s obvi- 
ous dislike of such a solution, he feels 
that it would be advisable to set up a 
“four-fifths-world government and keep 
the door always open for Russia.” This 
would solve the Russian enigma event- 
ually, he holds, whereas the other two 
alternatives, viz. fight Russia or ap- 
pease her, would not. But establishment 
of the better world which would result 
from such a proposed plan can be done 
only through 

the more active participation of the 

inhabitants of the world in the 

political affairs of their nations not 
only by voting whenever the oppor- 
tunity is present but also by choos- 
ing candidates. That must not be 


left to party hacks and profes- 
sional ward-heelers. 


The average citizen, for his own sake, 
must do more as a political unit. 
Tuomas H. D. Manoney 





JANEY JEEMS 





By Bernice Kelly Harris. Doubleday. 
306p. $2.50 


When the idealizing of hardship and 
poverty went out of fashion it was re- 
placed by the equally unrealistic no- 
tion that squalor, shiftlessness, immo- 
rality and unhappiness are the inevi- 
table lot of the very poor. The South 
in particular has been interpreted by 
so many writers of the school of psy- 
chopathic misery that it is refreshing 
to discover normalcy and truly human 
qualities in this story of a family strug- 
gling for existence on a small farm in 
the hills of North Carolina. The hard- 
ships, uncertainties, and sorrows of 
Janey and Jeems are shared by the 
reader, together with the dark shadows 
of evil that hover about them, but 
shared also are the homely courage, 
the faith, humor and love of a whole- 
some family. 

Janey married Jeems when she was 
fifteen and for the rest of their long 
life together, in the rearing of their 
large family, in their struggle to pos- 
sess and retain the land that was to 
pass “from heir to heir,” in their ef- 
forts to build a church with a white 
steeple, Janey is forever trying to meas- 
ure up to the stern moral and spiritual 
standards of her deeply religious hus- 
band. Jeems’ faith is strong, his God is 
a God of wrath and vengeance, he in- 
structs Janey in the Word and, in the 
absence of a preacher, he takes upon 
himself the assembling of the little 
congregation calling itself “Fidelity.” 

Janey’s following in the path marked 
out by Jeems is beset with problems 
and complications that vex her simple 
soul, and her cry, “Lord, did you ever 
raise a family?” strikes at the depth 
of human understanding. And even 
after Jeems has died she catches her- 
self in her pride—pride in her children 
and grandchildren, pride in the rust- 
ling of her black silk dress—and she 
slips out into the field and down on 
her knees, reminding herself that she 
must be “heaven humble” like Jeems. 

This is not a sociological document 
and Janey and Jeems are not case 
studies. They are two God-fearing hu- 
man beings, grappling with adverse 
conditions, faltering occasionally but 
never conceding defeat. Characters and 
story are true to life in that life is 
made up of shifting patterns, changing 
proportions of joy and sorrow, good 
and evil, ‘achievement and disappoint- 
ment, the vision of an ideal and the 
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stumbling and climbing toward its at- 
tainment. 

A “surprising revelation” is prom- 
ised the reader on the book’s dust- 
jacket. Since the revelation amounts to 
no more than a hunch to this reviewer, 
since it has been missed entirely by 
other readers, and since it would not 
be fair to give it away in any case, suf- 
fice it to say that if the hunch is cor- 
rect the human values of the story are 
enhanced. With or without the surprise 
element, however, it is good to know 
about people like Janey and Jeems— 
and their story is well told. 

Mary Stack McNirr 


HOMELAND 


By Georges Surdez. Doubleday. 471p. 
$2.75 


The Swiss family portrayed in this 
novel, and sometimes etched in acid, 
is in exile in France for the odd polliti- 
cal reason that the watchmaker father 
is an absentee patriot; he loves the 
homeland violently, vocally and at a 
distance. But this is more particularly 
the story of a richly varied boyhood, 
crowded with the great adventures of 
getting lost, falling in love with a 


horse, finding heroes among poachers 
and Foreign Legionnaires, winning 
praises and bruises—in short, the whole 
anecdotal pattern of small-boyism re- 
collected in maturity. 

The bourgeois background is over- 
laid with a sophistication which no 
adult can escape in looking backward, 
and colors are heightened here and 
there at the sacrifice of fidelity to the 
child’s point of view. Thus little Arthur 
becomes an improbably acute observer 
of life, pleasant and unpleasant, as 
Papa Gardoz leads his family a gypsy 
chase from one French border town to 
another. Moving day is almost a part 
of the calendar and is preceded by the 
father’s vanishing act when the lure of 
new scenery or his local philandering 
catches up with him. He has a genius 
for locating hovels matched only by 
his wife’s ability to transform them into 
homes. Family life is irregular and un- 
predictable, but in the midst of domes- 
tic tempests, Arthur shapes his own 
world of small, everyday wonders. He 
becomes an expert on paper soldiers 
and military history, is educated be- 
tween schoolboy fights and games, ab- 


sorbs town tragedies and gossip, dis- 


covers nature, and even comes to un- 
derstand his own family. 


His mother is a proud Jurassian 
farm woman who loves both stability 
and her unstable husband, and makes 
the kitchen her kingdom. Younger 
brother Gabriel is a tornado of petty 
destruction. Arthur’s older sisters just- 
ify Pope’s definition of a family as a 
commonwealth of malignants. There is 
little plot, with the spotlight always on 
Arthur. Incidents are often detailed 
with fresh and vigorous charm. 

But the author is not selective in 
re-creating this boyhood spent close to 
the earth and inevitably rubbed a few 
times in the dirt. He dredges up ribald 
episodes, too, and toward the close of 
the book loses some of his customary 
reticence. At any rate, Mr. Surdez 
seems to think it appropriate to Ar- 
thur’s maturer years to express an 
elaborately Continental view of loose 
morals and, after ignoring the obvious- 
ly Catholic background of his story 
through hundreds of pages, feels called 
upon to remark that “Piety seemed to 
have nothing to do with fidelity in 
marriage.” 

The temptation to make this work a 
sensational best-seller is resisted so 
well up to a point that it becomes a 
disappointing duty to underline its 
lapses. Tuomas J. FitzmMorris 
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ACRES OF ANTAEUS 
By Paul Corey. Holt. 388p. $2.75. 





The material of this story is as old as 
the human race, but in the hands of 
Paul Corey it takes on an aura of 
novelty and interest. Along with many 
other ills, it grew out of the depression, 
at a time when the small farmers were 
failing to meet their mortgages and 
were losing not only their land and 
live-stock holdings, but also their self- 
esteem. 

Into this dour picture step two ro- 
mantic youths, Jim Buckley and Emily 
Fletcher. As Mr. and Mrs. Buckley 
they look eagerly to the future with 
outstretched hands and singing hearts. 
Jim, with two years of agricultural 
courses to his credit, is engaged by the 
Midwest Farms, Inc. as manager of 
production. In this capacity he super- 
intended the raising and harvesting of 
crops on the farms which had been 
wrested from their owners by fore- 
closures. 

It seemed te promise Jim Buckley the 
beginning of a rosy future. To his young 
school-teacher wife it was the giant 
boot that stamped their romance into 
the ground and left it there a raw 
quivering thing that would not heal; 
for in her loyalty to her family whose 
heavily mortgaged farm was in danger 
of being gobbled up as many others 
had been by this midwest ogre, Emily 
found it difficult to reconcile the role 
played by her husband as an agent of 
Midwest Farms, Inc. With every 
boundary fence destroyed in the merg- 
ing of farms she felt a large wedge 
driven between them, and she knew the 
gap would widen, as it did. She saw 
proud farmers, whose lives had been 
spent on their acres, made paupers 
overnight; she saw them and their 
families dispossessed, and she saw the 
moment when her own family acres 
would pass into these ruthless hands. 

Meanwhile, Jim Buckley, full of en- 
thusiasm for the work that was his, 
kept aloof from the machinations of 
Midwest, trying to steer a neutral 
course and keep his marriage intact. 

There are many human conflicts in 
this story as it builds in headlong rush 
to a great climax, sustaining the 
interest which it created in its opening 
pages. Paul Corey is a master in the 
creation of character and exciting situ- 
ations, in which these characters move 
in swift strides, impelled by those 
basic emotions which make his story 
human and dramatic. 

Josern R. N. MaxweLi 
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TIN-PAN ALLEY, HEAVEN KNOWS, 
supplies few texts for meditation; but 
its catchy tuneful exhortation to ac- 
centuate the positive sets to music a 
principle which, in the spiritual life, is 
vitally important. We need to remind 
ourselves frequently that our Holy 
Faith is not, as Mr. Mumford implies, 
a canonization of “the negative aspects 
of existence,” but a militantly positive 
ideal of internal and external action. 
The Gospel for the seventeenth Sunday 
after Pentecost recalls this to us once 
again with its proclamation of the 
“great commandment.” 

In the twilight of His public life, 
Christ’s enemies attacked Him with in- 
creasing frequency, trying desperately 
to discredit Him, to woo the throngs 
away from Him. Traditionally inimical, 
the Sadducees and Pharisees entered 
into unholy alliance against Him; and 
when He routed the Sadducees, the 
Pharisees moved to the assault. 

Thus, in this Gospel, we see them 
“putting Him to the test” with the 
leading question from “a doctor of the 
law.” Legal scholars had ramified the 
Law into some six hundred precepts, 
negative and positive and the arrang- 
ing of these injunctions in order of pre- 
cedence and preeminence was a hotly 
controversial point. Hence the inquiry 
of the doctor about the “great com- 
mandment of the Law.” 

Our Lord declared the primacy of 
the precept which enjoins love of God. 
This, strictly speaking, was sufficient to 
dispose of the difficulty, but He went 
on. “And the second is like it,” He 
added. “ “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” On these two command. 
ments depend the whole Law and the 
Prophets.” 

By this gratuitous addition, there- 
fore, Christ insisted that love of God 
and love of the neighbor are obverse 
and converse sides of the same legisla- 
tion, a truth which John, the Apostle of 
love, was later to vindicate so vigorous- 
ly. “If anyone says ‘I love God,’ and 
hates his brother, he is a liar” (1 John 
4:20). Obviously there is nothing nega- 
tive, neutral or drab about that central 
commandment; it is pointedly positive 
and compelling. 

One of our troubles in understanding 
and observing it arises from a misap- 
prehension of the meaning of “love” in 
the context. We confuse love with sen- 
timents, “feelings” or discernible emo- 
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tional reactions; and conclude that 
where there is no emotional overflow 
there can be no love. 

But love of God is an act of the will 
assisted by grace not necessarily ac- 
companied by “feeling.” In fact it is 
spiritually safer to have it so, since 
many have found, to their sorrow, that 
a “devotion” of the sense can be 
erased by tempests of temptation which 
would have left a firm act of the will 
unshaken. Father Boylan, the Irish Cis- 
tercian, in his admirable book, Diffi- 
culties in Mental Prayer, sums the 
matter up with pithy precision: “As 
long as we will to love God, by that 
very fact, with the help of grace, we 
do love Him.” 

Similarly the Christian is not re- 
quired to be a gushing Pollyanna affec- 
tionately drawn towards everyone. But 
he is held to see in each person a soul 
redeemed at the price of Christ’s pre- 
cious blood (1 Pet. 1:19) and to act 
accordingly. He must behold the Christ 
hidden in each man, even though 
gleaming dimly as through a muddy 
monstrance; and to reflect that Christ 
will someday say “as long as you did it 
for one of these, the least of my breth- 
ren, you did it for me” (Matt. 25-40). 

This is the love which Christ pre- 
scribes, this the love which is “the ful- 
filing of the law” (Rom. 13:10), 
which marks us as Christ’s disciples. 
Not even an enemy lies outside the pale 
of this charity: “Love your enemies, do 
good to those who hate you,” Christ 
tells us (Luke 6:27). This is the law 
which once changed the face of the 
earth as it could even now renew it, if 
men would listen and obey. 

Witt A. Donacay, S.J. 


LIFE’S LOOKING GLASS. The theory 
that drama is a mirror of life has sel- 
dom been more clearly demonstrated 
than it was by the first two openings of 
the season. A Flag Is Born and The 
Front Page, a revival, were written 
eighteen years apart, in reverse order. 
The two plays are so different in spirit 
that one might easily believe they are 
products of different centuries and ex- 
pressions of different types of national 
character. 

It is not that A Flag Is Born is 
frankly a propaganda play while The 
Front Page was originally written and 
remains a theatre piece fashioned for 
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entertainment. The difference is that 
the latter play is no longer as -enter- 
taining as it was in the "twenties. Its 
humor, which was spontaneous in 1928, 
seems forced and artificial in 1946. In 
the original production the characters 
were accepted as authentic Americans. 
In the revival they resemble automa- 
tons. Instead of being on the way to 
becoming an American classic, like 
Show Boat, The Front Page has be- 
come a theatrical curio. 

Nevertheless The Front Page is 
sound drama. It captured and pre- 
served the mood of a period. Its revival 
is a daguerreotype of our national ado- 
lescence, as embarrassing as a photo- 
graph of a hobbledehoy shown to a 
man of fifty reluctant to admit it is a 
picture of himself. But drama and the 
camera seldom lie. The Front Page is 
a faithful image of our decade’s folly. 

In those years we were an irrespon- 
sible people, as individuals and as a 
nation. We had recently emerged vic- 
torious from our first major foreign 
war and stampeded out of Europe, re- 
fusing to have any part in shaping the 
peace. Our most serious domestic prob- 
lem was where to find a dependable 
bootlegger. Wall Street was bullish, 
our national income reached the un- 
precedented peak of $80 billion, the 
mayor of our greatest city was urbane 
and witty and the White House was 
tenanted by a strong, silent man—well, 
anyway, he was silent. 

If there were frequent gang wars, 
culminating in the St. Valentine’s Day 
massacre, we shrugged them off with a 
wisecrack. “Let the crooks kill each 
other off. It saves the police depart- 
ment a headache and the state the ex- 
pense of a trial.” Besides, the gang 
wars added new words to our vocabu- 
lary, or gave new meanings to familiar 
words, and made exciting reading in 
the newspapers. We were frivolous and 
callous, and thought we were cynical 
when we were just dumb. The Front 
Page caught the spirit of the decade 
and preserved it for posterity. 

Fifteen years of depression and war 
have changed us from an insouciant to 
a sober people, and our altered mood 
is reflected by the stage. The trend is 
apparent not only in propaganda plays, 
like A Flag Is Born and Deep Are the 
Roots, but no less evident in such pol- 
ished products as State of the Union 
and Born Yesterday. lf The Front Page 
were an original production instead of 
a revival, the chances are it would be 
a flop instead of a hit. The suggestion 
that a man could be hanged to win an 
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election, Communist or not, isn’t funny 
any more. 

Not that we have lost our sense of 
humor. We can still be amused, but 
when we laugh it is the restrained 
laughter of maturity, not the giggling 
of irresponsible adolescence. We are a 
grown-up nation now, feeling rather 
strange in our long pants, but doing 
our best to assume the responsibilities 
and perform the duties of an adult na- 
tion. Destiny, it seems, has appointed 
us receiver for civilization, and we are 
uncertain how to handle the job. We 
are harassed by strikes, uncertain of 
the best way to deal with Russia and 
fearful of inflation. Life has become 
more complicated since those far-off 
years. 

We have become a worried people 
and our playwrights have been infected 
by our mood. The distinguishing mark 
of contemporary drama is a groping 
earnestness. The Front Page is a “still” 
of our national psyche in the ‘twenties. 
A Flag Is Born reflects our turn toward 
serious thinking in the "forties. Our 
grandchildren, comparing the two dra- 
matic portraits, will probably think we 
were a rather silly people in both dec- 
ades. TuHeopuitus Lewis 
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TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. 
Richard Henry Dana’s personal story 
of seafaring before the maritime-law 
reforms carries its age well in this 
muscular production. The thesis is 
proved and past, and such terms as 
shanghai and scurvy have lost the bit- 
ter connotations of Dana’s youth, but 
a rousing sea yarn is always imperish- 
able melodrama. The film recalls the 
maritime code of a century ago, when 
brutal captains thought more of speed 
than safety, and more of their cargoes 
than of their consciences. A seaman 
forced into service is flogged for his re- 
bellion but individual opposition swells 
into open mutiny as the crew feels the 
effects of starvation rations and ship- 
board tyranny. Dana makes the long- 
suffering sailor articulate and paves the 
way for changes,in the system. John 
Farrow’s direction strikes a key of 
thoughtful realism, and the atmosphere 
has an authentic saltiness. Alan Ladd, 
Brian Donlevy, William Bendix and 
Barry Fitzgerald are noteworthy in the 
cast. The adaptation of the original is 
flexible but satisfactory on major 


counts. The family will enjoy this ad- 


venture in the margin of bistory. 
(Paramount ) 
ANGEL ON MY SHOULDER. The 


trade tag for this sort of film is fan- 
tasy, since angels and devils are lumped 
with ghosts and pixies in the movie 
lexicon. Intelligent audiences will have 
to accept the label, too, because the 
picture’s approach to theology is sen- 
timentally naive, not to say muddled. 
However, it makes a moral point 
through its melodramatic plot, which is 
to its credit. The Devil grants a gang- 
ster permission to possess the body of 
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Rev. John J. Janssen, S.V.D. 
English Edition by 
REV. L. M. DOOLEY, S.V.D. 
138 pages. Price $2.00 
Ready October 15th 


12mo. 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE 
LITURGICAL YEAR 


By His Eminence 
RODRIGUE CARDINAL VILLENEUVE 
Translated by the 
Rev. J. A. Otto Eisenzimmer, M.A., Ph.L. 
Priest in the Diocese of Fargo 


12mo. 264 pages. Probable price $3.00 
Ready Nov. 15th 
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TERESA, JOHN AND 
THERESE 


by the REV. FR. BRICE, C.P. 


Octavo About 350 pages 
Probable price $4.00 


A literary portraiture of three great 
Carmelite Saints 


Ready Nov. 15th 
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an honest judge for purposes of re- 
venge. He falls in love with the judge’s 
fiancée and, under that mellowing in- 
fluence, returns whence he came on con- 
dition that the Devil will leave the 
judge in peace. Archie Mayo’s treat- 
ment is impressive, within limits, in 
underscoring the wages of sin, but the 
infernal implications are just too much 
for Hollywood to handle. Paul Muni 
has an actor’s holiday in the chief role, 
with effective support from Claude 
Rains. The film is well-turned mechan- 
ically, so that adult reactions will de- 
pend on personal tolerance of a ration- 
alized morality play. (United Artists) 


TRUE DEVOTION 
TO THE 
BLESSED SACRAMENT | 
Based on the idea and 
practice of H 
Rev. Joseph Damian Pender- 
gast, O.P. 


with a preface by the 


Most Rev. Michael J. Ready, 
DD., 
Bishop of Columbus, Ohio 


12mo. About 250 pages. 
Price $2.50 Ready Dec. Ist 





TOWARD THE 


ETERNAL PRIESTHOOD 
by the 
REVEREND RAOUL PLUS, S.J. 
Introduction by the Most 
Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D.D., 
Archbishop of Boston 
Octavo About 850 pages 
Price $7.00 Ready Nov. Ist 


Straightforward, penetrating, and stim- 
ulating considerations of essential | 
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truths and sacerdotal ideals presented 
in the inimitable style of Father Plus! 
Seminarians, eager to attain to the | 
ful stature of the priestly character, 
will discover a wealth of helpful sug- 
gestions for spiritual growth in prayer- 
life and in the apostolate. Priests will i 
find it a stirring invitation to a re 
newal of fervor and to a fuller living 
of their sublime vocation. They will 
appreciate the author’s epigrammatic 
pungent style with its rich human ap 
peal as a refreshing reminder of ini- 
itial ideals, and a help to revitalized 
meditating. 
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the Divine Compession 
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Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
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HER SISTER’S SECRET. The formula 
used in this tearful film is so weak that 
only the strongest production values 
could raise it to the level of honest 
sentimentality. Unfortunately the budg- 
et is as limited as the scenarist’s im- 
agination, and the result is one of those 
libels on distaff audiences known as a 
“woman’s picture.” Carnival time and 
moonlight conspire against a wartime 
romance and the inevitable result is 
handed over to an older sister for care. 
Mother love asserts itself and, after 
some calculated misery, marriage and 
happiness loom ahead. Edgar Ulmer 
plays an obbligato on the heart-strings, 
with Nancy Coleman, Margaret Lind- 
say and Philip Reed falling victim to 
the plot. A satisfactory moral balance 
is maintained but adult audiences will 
hardly be overwhelmed by smal] favors. 
(PRC) 


BACHELOR’S DAUGHTERS. Despite 
its title, this is an inoffensive comedy 
about four salesgirls who adopt an el- 
derly floor-walker to further their mari- 
tal campaigns. The werking girls are 
anxious to enlarge their social field so 
as to include eligible young men of 
means, and a temporary mansion, pre- 
sided over by an impressive father, is 
part of the scheme. But the comedy of 
match-making strikes a note of poig- 
nancy at the end. Andrew Stone’s di- 
rection is strongest in the humor de- 
partment. Gail Russell, Claire Trevor, 
Ann Dvorak, Jane Wyatt and Adolph 
Menjou are featured in a good adult 
diversion. (United Artists) 
Tuomas J. Firzmorris 


ART 


CHRISTMAS CARDS SEEM A HAP- 
py thing to think about, these days of 
summer’s end. I must confess, however, 
that they occurred to me as a subject 
for this column only because Father 
Catich once gave me a copy of the 
Catholic Art Quarterly that contained 
not only a great many designs for such 
cards, but also rather interesting in- 
formation about selling them. In addi- 
tion to the cards of Father Catich, which 
were reproduced and which are distin- 
guished by his talent for design and 
genuinely beautiful lettering. Adé de 
Bethune, William Cladek, Sister Mary 
of the Compassion, Lauren Ford, Wil- 
liam and Dorothy Gauchet and Mary 
Catherine Finegan are also represented 
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MISSIONARY PRIEST, working in four 
counties, only 80 Catholics in population of 
140,000, needs prayers and gifts to ex 
spiritual beach . Will you help? le 
Louie R. Williamson, Hartsville, South Caro 
ina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My 

school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
contributions are precious and welcome. Rev. 
John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, 
Durham, North Carolina. 


I WILL SEARCH for out-of-print books 
you want but can’t locate. Catholic books a 
specialty. Edna M. Walter, 436 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
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PRIESTS of Europe Need Clothing. Pascal 
sells materials by yard for cassocks and 
suits. Also made-up cassocks for this pur- 
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Guaranteed satisfaction. Send for 

now! Victor Pascal eee fs: eet 170 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
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by designs of varying interest. While 
examples of his work are not included 
in this issue, the pioneer work in the 
field of symbolic design and typogra- 
phy of the Benedictine, Father Joachim 
of St. John’s Abbey, must come to mind 
as still another effort in the general 
direction taken by these artists. 

In the main, at least in those parts 
of the designs which carry physical 
representation of Our Lord, the Blessed 
Virgin, St. Joseph and other person- 
ages, there is a definite response to 
primitivism, or archaism, which is man- 
ifesting itself generally in Catholic- 
type art. When this is supplemented by 
a sufficiently vigorous design sense, the 
result occasionally reaches a high level. 
In some other instances, there is a sug- 
gestion of mannered treatment, which 
lacks the necessary subjectivism. 

The comments of the artists whose 
work is reproduced should be inform- 
ing to any one who is moved to work 
in this field, or in the allied one of holy 
cards, the reform and improvement of 
which has long been the concern of the 
painter, Hildreth Meiere. As an instance, 
Adé de Bethune points out her experi- 
ence in marketing her cards to show 
that, “generally the customers choose 
the best designs” and “this would seem 
to prove that as soon as we get away 
from ubiquitous commercialism, and do 
not pander to what is supposed to be 
the public’s weakness and folly, we 
may trust implicitly to the good judg- 
ment of the people.” Father Catich 
strikes a more immediately practical 
note in his comment, for he recalls 
that, as an art student, “three years’ tui- 
tion was paid for out of my Christmas- 
card revenue.” As a complement to this, 
William and Dorothy Gauchet add 
some information that must have a 
strong appeal to artists married to one 
another, for they write that “this year’s 
sale of cards paid all the expenses of 
our new daughter . . And that’s a really 
good reason why we go on making 
Christmas cards.” 

All of this should prove distinctly 
encouraging to Catholic artists who see 
in Christmas cards and holy cards a 
means for artistic expression and a way 
of fitting art to an existing purpose, 
inadequately fulfilled as it is in the 
commercially produced cards. And this 
effort made by artists has more signifi- 
cance than appears at first sight, for it 
is part of that revolt against commer- 
cially produced religious-purpose art, 
which, I am happy to state, is growing 
stronger every day in Catholic circles. 

Barry Byrne 
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to good reading ? 
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lishers the CCBC chooses only those books that are absorbingly inter- 
esting to young readers. Thus it saves you time and mistakes. 


Helps you by supervision. The committee of Catholic experts recom- 
mends all its selections as wholly acceptable by every Catholic 
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Correspondence 





America’s new format 


Epiror: The long desired change in 
the format of America pleases me and 
will, I hope, be approved by the read- 
ers. It is well, I believe, to discard the 
old that has served its purpose, and to 
present the new that has its own pur- 
pose and its own timeliness. 

Back in 1936, when I became Editor- 
in-Chief, one of my first concerns was 
that of introducing a new format; it 
was a modernistic design, rather revo- 
lutionary in Catholic periodicals. This 
was effected through John J. A. Mur- 
phy, a superb woodcut artist and a 
specialist in black-and-white typogra- 
phy. The reader reaction was contra- 
dictory; some altogether in favor, some 
much opposed. During the past ten 
years, that format was necessarily 
changed; and during the war years, 
passed away like all luxuries, due to 
paper shortages and saving of white 
space. 

It was time you introduced a new 
format, and I hope paper shortages 
will not obstruct you and war years 
will not burden you. 

Your new design runs along the same 
ideas I had before I left America. For 
the cover, I had visioned the reverse 
plate; but I would have preferred a 
less heavy black effect. I like the use 
of the reverse plate for the department 
headings; but here again, I think the 
contrast is almost too violent with 
heavy black rather than a toned black; 
then, I think streamers should extend 
the full page width or the column 
width. The titles are artistically de- 
signed, and attractive, and effective. 
The text-type is readable, but my tastes 
run to the more modern fonts. I am 
delighted that you have adopted the 
three-column page in the book-reviews 
and the following features. The nar- 
rower column makes for easier read- 
ing. To be brief, the new format has 
unity and flexibility and beauty. 

May it wear well for another ten 
years when, I hope, the editor will de- 
cide to re-design it in the then modern 
tempo. My congratulations. 

Francis X. Tavsor, S.J. 


Congratulations on your new magazine! 
I think it’s a grand improvement— 
much more attractive than it was. I 





hope it helps to pull in a lot of new 
readers! There was much good, sharp 
writing in the first issue in the new 
type, too. 
Cuaries Lucey 
Washington, D. C. 


The new format is admirable, and ap- 
parently makes room for more articles, 
more comment, more reviews—all to 
the good. 

The book review section is a great 
improvement, and so is the Washing- 
ton Front, Underscorings page. I like 
the last page for Correspondence, too. 

And the articles are extra fine this 
week. I am very grateful for “Leo XIII 
and Anglican Orders.” And I wish 
Father Masse’s article, with a more 
down-to-earth title, might reach all the 
businessmen who need it so much. 
(What does “Ferverino” mean? ) 

Regardless of its dress, what we get 
in America is all out of proportion to 
what it costs. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Ruts H. Eno 
I have just finished running through 
the latest issue of America which 
reached me this morning. Being a pub- 
lisher of parts, I wanted to say that I 
am quite taken by the change in dis- 
play in this latest issue. I feel that it 
presents, in general, a much bolder 
appearance, which I believe is good. 
The added body given to the layout 
can’t help but redundantly carry the 
impression that what the magazine 
carries, among other things, is au- 
thority. 

The only drawback, as I see it, is 
the effect of the columns—The Word, 
Theatre, Films, and Parade—being lost 
in the midst of the advertisements. I 
find them much more difficult to read 
than say, the correspondence page. 

Wituiam F. Masterson, S.J. 

New York, N. Y. 


School Lunches 


Epitor: “Lunches for School Children” 
(America, September 7, 1946) leaves 
me with the impression that a paternal- 
istic Federal Government is handing 
out an eighty-five million dollar “Jar- 
gess” to States which want to save 
money by “picking up their share” of 
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the federal funds. Catholic schools, like 
good children, are advised “to put out 
their hands” for a share of the money. 

To correct this misleading impres- 
sion, I quote from the Committee Re- 
port on the School Lunch Act. 

“ ... the bill will effectively advance 
two desirable objectives: the improve- 
ment of the health and well-being of 
the Nation’s youth, and the assurance 

. of a substantial market for agri- 
cultural production.” 

“ . .. the Federal Government has 
always had an active interest in provid- 
ing markets for agricultural produc- 
tion. .. . Any measure that will expand 
the domestic consumption of agricul- 
tural production . . . and assure a 
larger share of the national income to 
farmers, should receive support.” 

“ .. . the Federal Government is 
committed to a policy of supporting 
prices of many agricultural commodi- 
ties at 90 per cent of parity for a pe- 
riod of two years after the end of the 
present conflict. . . . It is our belief 
that community school lunch programs 
have a very definite part in any post- 
war plans for helping to balance food 
production and consumption.” 

I should think that Catholic school 
administrators would be wary of par- 
ticipation in a highly centralized fed- 
eral “child-feeding program,” but, as 
social-minded individuals, aware of the 
government’s obligation to promote 
general economic welfare by all suit- 
able means, they will probably go out 
of their way to cooperate with the gov- 
ernment in the successful operation of 
the School Lunch Act. 

Incidentally, in matching the federal 
grants, the State governments are not 
required to use State tax funds. The 
matching requirement pertains to funds 
within the State, such as the contribu- 
tion of the children for the food served, 
the cash value of donated services, etc. 
Only two or three States make any ap- 
propriation for the school lunch pro- 
gram. 

Rev. Wirtiam E. McManus 


Washington, D. C. 


(Our Comment of September 7, 1946, 
explicitly adverted to the point stressed 
by Father McManus, and we indicated 
the danger which he points out—that 
the disposal of surplus agricultural 
products might loom larger in govern- 
ment eyes than a balanced diet for 
children. Nevertheless we felt that our 
Catholic schools should participate. We 
print Father McManus’ letter for the 
further light it throws on the matter. 
Epitor ) 




















. if your vacation kept you “out of touch”, 
. if your job cuts down on your reading time, 


. if you are just waking up to the need for articulate Catholics, 


‘The Catholic Min 
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formed about the thinking and the apostolic work of Catholics all over the world. 
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nently. You will want to be sure of reading the October issue which includes: 


Pope Pius XII on a Heroine of Modern Times 

Mother Cabrini by Lillian Gerard 

Building of a German Democracy by Edmund A. Walsh, S.J. 
Calories Before Culture by Richard Pattee 

The Key to Conflict in Palestine by Jacques Guillet 

Reader Interest: How to Get It by Joseph A. Gelin 

The Workers’ Struggle for Justice by Hon. David I. Walsh 


How Lirttte It Costs. A year’s subscription brings you 
768 pages of the best Catholic reading. And at only 1/5 of 
a cent per page. A two-year subscription is even less. 


Why You SHouLp Susscrise Now. You'll forget if you 
don’t. And you'll be missing an arsenal of fresh facts and 
new ideas for the active and articulate Catholic. Don’t put 
it off. Send this coupon today. 
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ut of the war has come one bless- 

ing—a lesson in thrift for mil- 
lions of those who never before had 
learned to save. 


Enrolled under the Payroll Savings 
Plan in thousands of factories, offices, 
and stores, over 27 million American 
Wage earners were purchasing “E” 
Bonds alone at the rate of about 6 
billion dollars worth a year by the time 
V-J Day arrived. 


With War Bond Savings automati- 
cally deducted from their wages every 
week, thrift was “painless” to these 
wage earners. At the end of the war, 
many who never before had bank ac- 
counts could scarcely believe the sav- 
ings they held. 


The mora! was plain to most. Here 
was a new, easy way to save; one as 
well suited to the future as to the past. 
Result: Today, millions of Americans 
are continuing to buy, through their 
Payroll Savings Plan, not War Bonds, 
but their peacetime equivalent—JU. S. 
Savings Bonds. 


From war to peace! War Bonds are now 
known as U.S. Savings Bonds, bring the same 
high return—$25 for every $18.75 at maturity. 





Keeping cost of living in check! Buying 
only needed plentiful goods and saving the 
money which would bid up prices of scarce 
goods keeps your cost of living from rising. 
Save automatically —regularly. 
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Out of pay— into nest eggs! A wage earner New homes to own! Thousands of new 
can choose his own figure, have it deducted homes, like this, will be partially paid for 
regularly from earnings under Payroll through Bonds wisely accumulated during 
Savings Plan. the next five to ten years. 














SAMOS AND TEREST ACCUMMALATED 
Sennss in ? Your tn 10 Voors 
$ 3.75 $195.00 ec 
os | mee | satan SAVE THE EASY WAY... 
a 487.76 $5,416.97 
. an 7,217.20 
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THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


Savings chart. Plan above shows how even 
modest weekly savings can grow into big 
figures. Moral: Join your Payroll Savings 
Plan next payday. 

















Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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